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‘Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free’’ 


PNG EES 1SSUE 


Memorial Services at Gettysburg 
) Tercentenary Meeting in Philadelphia 
A Notable Sermon via Radio 
A Great Deaconess Conference 
Reports of the Meetings of Two Synods 
A Story of “The Little Dominie” 
A Study of the Order Given Ananias 


Camps and Conventions have Attracted Many Lutherans 


“Let Us Hold Fast to Our Faith without Wavering,” 


So Mrs. Kate Monts, Little Mountain, S. C., on the occasion of her 100th 
Birthday Writes a Message to her Fellow Lutherans. 


ENVELOPE MESSAGE 


THE CHRISTIAN WAY TO DO THINGS 


The Lord commissioned Jeremiah to do six things: Pluck up—break down—destroy—over- 
throw—build—plant. The first four were destructive. The last two were constructive. There 
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1863—W AR——PEACE—1938 


Prof. Robert Fortenbaugh Describes the Recent Gettysburg Celebration and 
Concludes His Series of Interesting Articles 


AFTER WRITING of the connection of 
the Lutheran institutions in Gettysburg 
with the events of the great battle in 
1863, it is pleasant to turn to write of 
events on the campus of Gettysburg 
College, June 29-July 6, 1938—seventy- 
five years after. In ’63, the early days 
of July witnessed scenes of death, suf- 
fering, hatred, and destruction; in 38, 
the corresponding days witnessed 
scenes of joyous life, pleasant inter- 
course, good will, and constructive 
thinking. In the later. July and August 
days of ’63 this town was overcrowded 
with thousands of sick and wounded 
men; in ’38 only the pleasant memories 
of a great and grand occasion will oc- 
cupy the minds of those of us who re- 
main, while in the hearts and minds of 
those two thousand veterans and their 
two thousand personal attendants who 
are just boarding their trains to return 
to their homes in the North and the 
South, the East and the West there will 
rest a fragrant memory of a great bat- 
tlefield which became a shrine of peace 
and the embodiment of hospitality. 
With them have gone out of Gettysburg 
in this past week some 500,000 visitors, each one carrying 
with him a memory of a delightful and wonderful fact—we 
are a united people whose sole desire is to live and serve 
in peace. 

Through the daily press and by national and international 
hook-ups of the National Broadcasting Company, the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting Company and the Mutual Broadcasting 
Company, the general public has been informed of the de- 
tails of the program of celebration which was carried through 
July 1, 2, 3 and 4. It is not necessary here to repeat this 
information. The purpose of this article is to indicate the 
human interest and the spiritual elements which were so 
markedly a part of this great celebration. I shall accord- 
ingly set down some of my observations without thought to 
the order of their importance or their relationships one to 
another. 

Veterans’ Average Age, Ninety-three 

Just short of two thousand veterans were present at an 
average age of about ninety-three years. At the time of 
writing, as the special trains are leaving, only two deaths 
have lessened the ranks of this company (and these occurred 
only on the last day) and only sixty odd have needed the 
attention the medical facilities so generously provided. This 
was undoubtedly due in large part to the pleasantly sur- 
prising weather. July days in Gettysburg are usually hot 
and sultry. This was the unusual. Bright skies throughout 
the whole period except Friday afternoon, with balmy air 
tending to be really cool at night, provided ideal conditions 
for free movement and refreshing rest. As the veterans and 
their attendants walked, rode or sat about and chatted, the 
whole tone of conversation was one of pleasant enjoyment, 
enthusiastic praise for the ways and means provided, and 
hearty goodwill as between former foes. The praises of the 
hospitality of Pennsylvania, of Gettysburg, of Gettysburg 
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College, and of the United States Gov- 
ernment were continually sung, and 
without discord. The score of Wash- 
ington City buses, the thousands of 
arm chairs, the hundreds of wheel 
chairs, the comfortable tents with their 
adequate furnishings, the excellent 
dining room service, the consideration 
and helpfulness always available to all 
were appreciated and utilized. With the 
best of bands, the Marine Band and 
the Army Band, entertainment was 
never wanting. The formal exercises 
were all of high order and every one, 
while entirely adequate, was brief in 
consideration of the age and infirmity 
of the group upon which attention was 
always focused and for whose special 
benefit the whole celebration was 
planned. 

It was evident whenever conversa- 
tion was held with one who wore the 
“Gray” that whateyer of distrust and 
misunderstanding still remained when 
the celebration opened was gone and 
forgotten. The hospitality of the North 
was freely conceded to be in no wise 
inferior to nor different from that of 
Dixie. It is not too much to say that no event in our history 
has had the potentiality of creating such a spirit of unity 
and good will throughout the nation as had this. 


A Memorable Sunday 


While every day of the formal celebration had its high- 
lights, and while the whole occasion had its general focus 
in the realm of the spiritual, the program of Sunday, July 3, 
marked the climax of the deep, underlying purpose of the 
reunion and struck the loudest spiritual note. At 7.30 A. M. 
a Military Field Mass was held in the College Stadium at 
which the Army Band furnished the music, the Rev. Father 
Mark Stock of Gettysburg officiated as celebrant, and the 
Rev. William F. Culhane of Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitts- 
burg, Md., described the history, theory, and practice of the 
mass and preached the sermon. At 10.00 A. M. Memorial 
Services were held in the College Stadium, with the Army 
Band again furnishing the music. The president of Gettys- 
burg College, the Rev. Dr. H. W. A. Hanson, member of the 
Pennsylvania State Commission, was in charge of this serv- 
ice which, like the mass, was largely attended. The Rev. 
Dr. Joseph Fort Newton of Philadelphia preached the ser- 
mon on the theme, “That We Here Highly Resolve,” with 
the sub-title, “No More War in America and America in 
No More War.” In powerful and appealing phrases Dr. New- 
ton referred to the events in Gettysburg in July and Novem- 
ber 1863. Taking his theme from a phrase of Abraham Lin- 
coln in his Gettysburg Address of the latter date, he called 
upon America to resolve to make an end of war; to reaffirm 
the faith by which our fathers were led, and to “join hands 
in one purpose, uniting spiritual vision and political wis- 
dom, and individual initiative with social obligation, for th 
safety and sanctity of our republic; for the rights of m 
and the majesty of the law; for the moral trusteeship o 
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private property, public office, and social welfare; for the 
education of the young in the laws of life, the freedom of 
the truth, and the service of humanity; for the lifting of 
poverty, through self-help, to security, comfort, and 
nobility; for the holiness of the home and the altar; for a 
life more abundant, a liberty more responsible, and a hap- 
piness more abiding.” 


A Great Company Hears President 
At 6.30 P. M. of the same day, before a gathering reliably 
estimated at 200,000 people, which secret service men are 
eredited with stating was the second largest crowd he ever 
addressed, President Roosevelt formally dedicated the “Eter- 
nal Light Peace Memorial.” Governor Earle welcomed the 
honored guests and the veterans and said, “Let us lift up our 
eyes and give thanks to Almighty God that we are united 
‘here in peace and brotherhood. Let us pray for the eternal 
_rest of those brave men whose blood has sanctified this soil. 
Let us remember that by their sacrifice they gave life to 
their nation, and let us take courage from that sacrifice to 
defend our ideals of free government as heroically as they 
upheld their ideals upon these battlefields.” After the ad- 
dress of welcome, the Governor, in behalf of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, conveyed possession of the Memo- 
rial to President Roosevelt for the United States Govern- 
ment. President Roosevelt then spoke briefly but effectively. 
After paying tribute, as did most of the speakers throughout 
‘the celebration, to Abrehen Lincoln, his wonderful words 
at the dedication of the National Cemetery, and his states- 
manship, the President called his hearers to a new crusade 
)and concluded: “In later years new needs arose, and with 
‘them new tasks, world-wide in their perplexities, their bit- 
terness and their modes of strife. Here in our land we give 
thanks that, avoiding war, we seek our ends through the 
peaceful processes of popular government under the Con- 
stitution. It is another conflict, as fundamental as Lincoln’s, 
fought not with glint of steel, but with appeals to reason and 
justice on a thousand fronts—seeking to save for our com- 
mon country opportunity and security for citizens in a free 
society. We are near to winning this battle. In its winning 
and through the years may we live by the wisdom and the 
-humanity of the heart of Abraham Lincoln.” 

After the President’s address the Memorial was unveiled 
by a Union and a Confederate veteran, picked indiscrim- 
inately as representatives of the whole body of veterans. 
These two then operated a device, perfected by the General 
Electric Company, whereby the “Eternal Light” was ignited 

_by a ray of the setting sun. The light is of natural gas. The 
closing prayer was made by the G. A. R. chaplain, Martin 
V. Stone, the opening prayer having been made by the 
U. C. V. chaplain, J. J. Methvin. 


) 


Lutheran Connections 
Readers of Tue LuTueran will have an interest in the 
‘Lutheran connections of this great celebration. First and 
foremost, as described in the issue of June 15, was the fact 
that the whole celebration centered on the campus of Get- 
tysburg College, oldest Lutheran college in America. For 
several days the campus ‘was also the capital of Pennsyl- 
‘vania because of the presence of Governor Earle and his 
staff. President Hanson was one of the most active and 
“useful members of the State Commission, which was pre- 
, sided over by Senator John S. Rice of Gettysburg, an active 
'member of the church council of the College Lutheran 
'Church. Senator Rice is to be congratulated on the enthu- 
“siasm and efficiency with which he discharged the duties of 
his chairmanship. In that capacity he presided at all of the 
formal exercises with grace and intelligence. Mrs. Hanson 
»and Mrs. Rice were gracious hostesses. The College Church 
‘was open to the public for rest and inspection throughout 
the days of the celebration and many availed themselves of 
its facilities and heard its interesting story told by ladies of 
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the church who did duty as hostesses. On Sunday, July 3, 
three services were held in the church to which many vis- 
itors came. St. James also had three services with many 
present. 
A service of first importance in which many Lutherans 
participated was that done by the Boy Scouts. Two hun- 
(Continued on page 13) 


AT GETTYSBURG JULY 3 


President Hanson’s Address at Morning Service Reported for 
Publication in “The Lutheran” 


Iv 1s most appropriate, in the midst of the festivities con- 
nected with the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Battle of 
Gettysburg, that we should bow our heads in worship. 

The outstanding need of America is a great spiritual re- 
newing. People in every walk of life are in need of some- 
thing to build on, something ‘to hold to. 

We have searched the heavens above, the earth beneath, 
the water under the earth in quest’ of the power—power to 
bear our burdens, power to sustain, power to overcome our 
enemies within and without the bounds of the land that we 
love. How strange, in this great central quest, we have over- 
looked the greatest of all sources of power—communion 
with God. The Ten Commandments are still the greatest 
embodiment of practical wisdom in the realm of human life. 
“Thou shalt love the Lord, Thy God, with all thy heart and 
with all thy mind and thy neighbor as thyself” still rep- 
resents the wisdom of the ages. In fitting life for its strug- 
gle with difficulties within and without, we need the com- 
forting touch of that great prophetic pronouncement, “Thou, 
God, seest me.” 

The Sermon on the Mount still supplies spiritual food on 
which souls grow strong. 

Our generation is suffering from spiritual anemia. We 
are trying to develop strong men and strong women by 
feeding them on petty platitudes and half-baked economic 
theories. Great souls are the results of great beliefs. In the 
very center of each life is a receiving station. Over this 
delicate instrument come messages of hope, assurance, 
warning, and certainty. When this delicately attuned sta- 
tion is permitted to disintegrate because of lack of care, the 
entire area of the human soul grows colorless. 

A sense of futility and bewilderment is one of the first 
symptoms that we have cut ourselves off from broad horizons 
and from God. Even the most casual study of current lit- 
erature leads one to the conviction that our entire land is 
struggling in the quickstands of utter confusion. 

Duty and destiny and God must be taken out of the 
waste basket and be put back in circulation in the every- 
day vocabulary. 

In a great American city last year, 443 out of every thou- 
sand boys under fifteen years of age in the congested area 
took their first step in criminal careers. Walk into the 
juvenile courts and examine the faces of the lads who sit 
in the prisoner’s docket. Our sympathies are stirred by the 
undernourished children whose white lips and haggard eyes 
bear witness to starved bodies. As you see them pass, an 
icy hand grips your heart. In this fair land of ours, no child 
should be permitted to go hungry. As tragic as this may 
seem, what is it compared with seeing the undernourished 
souls of the hundreds of thousands of the children of Amer- 
ica who will some day be citizens? 

Ameriea, today, needs nothing so much as a great spiritual 
revival. We must plant in the hearts of American youth a 
new sense of obligation and a profounder conception of 
destiny. 

It is, therefore, eminently fitting that in thé heart of this 
great celebration there should be this period of worship’ in 
which we gather from every section of the country to lift 


’ our hearts in a prayer for God’s blessing. 
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TEN THOUSAND ASSEMBLED 


Lutherans Gather in Philadelphia’s Convention Hall in Religious Recognition 
of Swedish Tercentenary 


By OsBorRNE HAUGE 


STRIKING evidence of the essential spirit of unity among 
Lutherans was the mammoth assembly at Philadelphia’s 
Convention Hall on Tuesday evening, June 28, when ten 
thousand Lutherans from all parts of the United States and 
Canada joined with representatives of their faith from Swe- 
den and Finland in celebrating the three hundredth anni- 
versary of Lutheranism in America. 

His Royal Highness, the Crown Prince of Sweden, was 
to have been a speaker on that occasion, but illness pre- 
vented his attendance. He did, however, send his personal 
greeting, which was read by the Rt. Rev. Edvard Rodhe, 
Bishop of Lund, official representative of the Church of 
Sweden. In it he recognized the rally as a manifestation of 
unity within the Church. The message follows: 


“It is most gratifying that you who represent the various Lu- 
theran churches of America in this way with one accord take 
part in the jubilee which is of such significance to Americans 
and Swedes alike. 

“Only a few weeks ago I had the privilege of taking part in an 
impressive religious ceremony. In the old Cathedral at Uppsala, 
the seat of the Primate of Sweden, three Swedish bishops were 
consecrated by our Archbishop. This was done in the presence 
and with the assistance of a great many prominent clergymen, 
amongst whom there were not a few representing Lutheran and 
allied churches in a number of countries other than Sweden. 

“It seems to me highly gratifying that such a unity within the 
Church should be manifested on such occasion. It reminded me 
of the wonderful time in 1925 when the World Conference on 
Life and Work, also called the Ecumenical Conference, met in 
Stockholm. It included numerous representatives from prac- 
tically every Christian Church and denomination in the world 
except the Papacy. Never have I had a more vivid impression 
of the importance and possibilities of understanding and collabo- 
ration in this special realm. 

“Your gathering here today, although limited to Lutheran 
churches, surely is an expression of the same desire. We are 
therefore glad that the occasion of the Tercentenary of the 
founding of New Sweden should have been the cause of the 
present meeting. Therefore you will no doubt understand that it 
has given me a special pleasure to give you a greeting from the 
land of our great king, Gustavus Adolphus, whose name alone 
must signify so much to all here present.” 


Of Lutheran 
Significance 

Because the 
Swedes who landed 
on the banks of the 
Delaware River in 
1638 were members 
of the State Church 
s-which is Lutheran 
—that year also 
marks the estab- 
lishment of Lu- 
theranism in Amer- 
ica. Local and re- 
gional tercentenary 
celebrations have 
been, and will be 
held in many parts 
of the nation, but 
the Philadelphia 
gathering was the 
largest and most 
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elaborate. Arrangements for the program were made by 
the Evangelical Lutheran Augustana Synod of North Amer- 
ica, and the Ministerium of Pennsylvania and the East Penn- 
sylvania Synod of the United Lutheran Church in America. 
All Lutheran communions, however, offered active co-opera- 
tion and endorsement. 

The presiding officer during the mass meeting was the 
Rev. Dr. P. O. Bersell of Minneapolis, Minn., president of 
the dominantly Swedish Augustana Synod. 

An historical address, “The Church—the Abiding Monu- 
ment of the Delaware Settlements,” was presented by the 
Rey. Dr. Conrad Bergendoff, president of Augustana Col- 
lege and Theological Seminary, Rock Island, Ill. He ac- 
knowledged the transcendent influence of religion and the 
Church in colonial America, and offered tribute to the zeal- 
ous devotion and achievement of the earliest Lutheran pas- 
tors. In recreating a picture of the problems these pioneers 
were obliged to face Dr. Bergendoff said: 


“For there was a wilderness in those days, not so much in a 
physical as in a spiritual sense. The wilderness of nature was 
soon overcome by American pioneers. Not so quickly did order, 
discipline, spiritual mastery, come to colonial America. The word 
culture is much abused, and Americans until recent times have 
been apologetic of the culture of the United States. But there is, 
too, a spiritual culture whose absence made many American set- 
tlements dreary wastes, intellectual and moral wildernesses. The 
serious student of the Delaware colony cannot fail to be amazed 
at the ambition of the Swedish pastors to cultivate an orderly 
congregational life and discipline in the early eighteenth century 
middle colonies. The work of Andreas Rudman, who came to 
America at the same time as Erik Bjork, and who built Gloria 
Dei Church in Philadelphia only a year later than the Wilming- 
ton edifice, affords us a glimpse into the pastoral labors of these 
Swedish leaders. American historians have done more than jus- 
tice to the dissenting groups which played so large a part in 
colonial annals. It has been almost a dogma in American his- 
tory that freedom means a freedom in religion even to the point 
of freedom from religion. There were, however, in those days also 
earnest men and women who felt that American freedom was 
not necessarily freedom from God. And when full recognition 
has been given to all the forces which split the Church into the 
sectarian chaos of 
later days, it may be 
only historic veracity 
to give credit to men 
who tried to build 
up, to unify and 
solidify, the congre- 
gations bearing 
Christ’s name.” 


In extending the 
official greetings 
from Lutherans of 
America’ to the dis- 
tinguished visitors. 
from abroad, the 
Rev. Dr. Ernst P. 
Pfatteicher, pres- 
ident of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsyl- 
vania, expressed 
profound gratitude 

(Continued on 

page 25) 
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~ Deaconesses in 23rd 
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Biennial Conference 


Philadelphia Institution Hostess to Guests from Sister Motherhouses 
By Recror E. F. BACHMANN, D.D., Drexel Motherhouse 


Joy oF Christian fellowship, unity of spirit, and new as- 
surance prevailed at the twenty-third biennial Conference 
of Lutheran Deaconess Motherhouses held at the Drexel 
Home in Philadelphia, June 19 to 21. From Brooklyn, Chi- 
cago and Minneapolis had come representatives of Nor- 
wegian motherhouses; from Omaha, Swedish; from Brush, 
Colo., Danish; and from Milwaukee, the American Lutheran 

_ Church; while Baltimore and Philadelphia affirmed the unity 
_ of the deaconess work of the United Lutheran Church. The 
pastor and the Directing Deaconess of the Evangelical Re- 
formed Motherhouse in St. Louis, attended by special invita- 
tion of the Philadelphia Motherhouse and by their presence 
helped to emphasize the fact that Christians with a com- 
mon mission can meet together with mutual sympathy and 
profit. This conviction prompted the Philadelphia Mother- 
house to issue the invitation resulting in the first confer- 
‘ence, held in Philadelphia in 1896 with representatives from 
Omaha, Milwaukee, and from Baltimore, which had been 
| organized the previous year. Since then the other Lutheran 
motherhouses have joined “to exchange opinions and ex- 
periences, and to encourage and instruct one another for 
_the advancement of their common cause.” This year Beth- 


) phage Lutheran Mission of Axtell, Nebr., was admitted. 


Philadelphia Institutions Visited 

The conference began Sunday, the nineteenth, on the 
fifty-fourth anniversary of the arrival of the first deaconess 
in Philadelphia. At the morning service Ralph H. Long, 
D.D., executive director of the National Lutheran Council, 
preached an‘inspiring sermon on I Peter 4: 10, stressing the 
great importance of the diaconate in the Church today. 
During the afternoon the guests toured the three institu- 
tions, the Drexel Home, the Lankenau School, and the Lan- 
kenau Hospital with its group of buildings. After the eve- 
ning service, when the Rev. Dr. Chinlund of Omaha im- 
pressively set forth Christ’s compassion and the urgent need 
of more laborers, an informal reception was held, at which 
the Rev. Dr. Stough, secretary of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania and a member of the Drexel Home Board, extended 
a hearty welcome; for the guests, Prof. Harvey D. Hoover 
of Gettysburg, president of the Board of Deaconess Work 
of the United Lutheran Church, responded. 

Monday morning the Rev. Dr. Burntvedt, president of the 
Norwegian Free Church and of the Minneapolis Mother- 
jhouse, struck a responsive note with his address on Isaiah 
40: 29-31, renewing our strength by waiting for the Lord. 


‘A GROUP BELOVED BY ALL—TENTH FROM THE RIGHT IS SISTER MAGDALENA VON BRACHT, SENIOR AMONG AMERICAN DEACONESSES 


va 


This was a most fitting introduction to the first subject: 
“The Modern Spirit—How Does It Influence the Attitude 
of Our Sisters?” Naturally, young women entering the 
diaconate today bring with them new points of view in con- 
trast with those of the older generation. Their attitude to- 
wards certain types of essential work, e. g., in the case of the 
sick, differs, yet they have a sincere longing to do “spiritual” 
work. Practically the entire morning was devoted to this 
subject. All agreed that a real deaconess must be able and 
willing to do both the finest type of spiritual work and also, 
after the example of Jesus, menial work where needed. 

A delightful tour of historic interest on Monday afternoon 
took the conference to Gloria Dei Church in Philadelphia 
and to “Old Swedes’ Church” and “the Rocks” in Wilming- 
tion, where the first Swedes landed in 1638. The visit in the 
latter church developed spontaneously into a brief service 
at which the battle-hymn of the Reformation was sung by 
each delegate in his own language. 


Situations in Europe 

At the evening session, preceded by Vespers with an ad- 
dress by the Rev. Dr. J. J. Schindel; a member of the Drexel 
Home Board, the Rev. E. Theodore Bachmann, just back 
from abroad, addressed the conference on “Some Obser- 
vations on the Diaconate in Europe.” Giving striking evi- 
dence of the pioneering activities of the Scandinavian dea- 
conesses, he laid stress on the need of maintaining the spirit 
of adventure in Christian service. “The diaconate,” he said, 
“must be aware of its own uniqueness over against the rival 
services of secular agencies.” He also pointed out that the 
German Church struggle is today applying the acid test to 
the work of the deaconesses, forcing them and their leaders 
to take a stand, collectively and personally, for Christ and 
His Church. But the effect has been wholesome rather than 
tragic, for it has brought out a new sense of devotion to the 
diaconate, especially among the younger Sisters. 

On Tuesday morning the devotional service was con- 
ducted by Dr. William A. Wade, executive secretary of the 
Deaconess Board of the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica. Based on Psalm 121: 1, 2, he set forth the soul’s as- 
surance that the Lord can help and will help. “Some In- 
teresting Opinions About the Deaconess and Her Life and 
Work” were presented by the Rev. Martin Norstad, the new 
rector of the Chicago Motherhouse, and by Sister Elfrida 
Sandberg of Omaha who had been field representative in 
the New England states. (Continued on page 26) 
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THE FLORIDA SYNOD 


By Theodore K. Finck 


Back To THE Sunshine City of Florida, St. Petersburg, 
after a four years’ absence, came the Florida Synod on June 
27 for the tenth annual convention. It rained about half 
the time, but that in no way dampened the city’s reputation 
for perpetual sunshine. Until the last few years synod met 
in Trinity Church, St. Petersburg, the Rev. Theodore K. 
Finck pastor, at least once every two years, the alternating 
years being taken by Trinity, Jacksonville. But in 1936 
synod, for the first time in its history, forsook its two hosts 
to go to West Palm Beach; in 1937 it further digressed to 
Miami; so that it was like the reunion of two old friends for 
the convention to come to the west coast again. 

Keenly alive for many years to the problem of synodical 
education, at this session it was decided to affiliate next 
year with the Blue Ridge Summer School, conducted by the 
three synods to the north of Florida. Effort will be made to 
publicize the school so that many from Florida may attend. 

Some such arrangement became urgent because of the 
determination to shorten the synodical session next year. 
New rules in granting credits have made it impossible for 
this synod to offer accredited courses in its own school, 
always held in conjunction with the convention. Therefore 
both convention and school work will be shortened at least 
twenty-four hours next year, yielding a session of two days 
and an evening. 

The Rev. N. D. Yount was introduced to synod this year. 
A few months ago he left Bessemer City, N. C., to under- 
take the pastorate of St. John’s Church, Hollywood. Pastor 
Yount, having arrived in Hollywood, was almost immediately 
confronted by a sagging church. Building authorities have 
condemned the building until new supports are constructed; 
the church faces the alternative of making this temporary 
adjustment or of expending from $3,000 to $6,000 for per- 
manent correction. Synod was so moved by St. John’s plight, 
that a motion was passed to communicate at once, by wire or 
airmail, with the Board of American Missions. No reply 
was reported at the convention. 


Influential Visitors 

The convention was held outstanding by virtue of the 
presence of so many interesting visitors from the outside. 
Dr. Mary E. Markley played her manysided personality upon 
the women of the synodical missionary society in a study 
of the new book, “Moving Millions.” Her breadth of expe- 
rience and depth of thought were always in evidence. Rep- 
resenting the United Lutheran Church was President J. L. 
Morgan, D.D., of the North Carolina Synod, who conducted 
a vigorous all-assembly course on “The Work of the 
Church.” Anticipating the fall program of the general body, 
the first Pastors’ Institute was held, with the topics on 
“Evangelism” presented forcibly by W. C. Davis, D.D., of 
Charleston, S. C. Miss Amelia Brosius of India interestingly 
pictured her work before each of the several groups. 

Of the institutions claiming Florida’s support, the only 
one to be represented was Newberry College, whose reg- 
istrar, C. A. Kaufmann, displayed several reels showing 
Newberry campus life. The report of the trustees of this 
college, presented by the Rev. W. E. Fox, was supplemented 
by a strong appeal by Dr. Markley for an understanding of 
Newberry’s problems. 

All the services were well attended. The president, W. E. 
Pugh, D.D., of Jacksonville, preached the opening sermon, 
with the other clerical officers conducting the service. Chapel 
hours each morning featured the Matin Service; the sermons 
were preached by the Rev. J. C. Derrick of Lakeland, the 
Rev. C. G. Steele of St. Augustine, the Rev. J. L. Link of 
Daytona Beach, and the Rev. N. D. Yount. Thursday night, 
after Dr. Morgan had earnestly presented the challenge of 
the Church, the president conducted the beautiful candle- 
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light installation service for the newly elected Luther mais 
officers. 

Considerable debate was aroused by a resolution to con- 
demn gambling. Finally it was changed to follow the word- 
ing of the Columbus convention of the United Lutheran 
Church. A resolution on temperance was also voted. 

The Luther League was granted permission to embark on 
the venture of a monthly paper called by the uneuphonious 
name of The Squawk. Each year the Luther League spon- 
sors a banquet for the convention, their speaker this year 
being a member of the local congregation, Victor O. Wehle, 
an attorney. 

Election Results 

Synod. President, W. E. Pugh, D.D., Jacksonville; vice- 
president, the Rev. Theodore K. Finck, St. Petersburg; sec- 
retary, the Rev. Paul G. McCullough, Miami; statistical sec- 
retary, the Rev. J. Lester Link, Daytona Beach; treasurer, 
Carl M. Brubaker, Jacksonville. 

Delegates to the U. L. C. A. Convention: Dr. Pugh and 
C. M. Brubaker, with the Rev. C. F. H. Krueger and W. J. 
Wambaugh as alternates. Editor, The Florida Lutheran, Dr. 
Pugh; associate editor, G. F. Snyder, D.D., Tampa. 

Women’s Missionary Society. President, Mrs. O. R. 
Albright, St. Petersburg; vice-president, Mrs. P. G. Mc- 
Cullough, Miami; secretary, Mrs. W. E. Fox, West Palm 
Beach; treasurer, Mrs. C. M. Brubaker, Jacksonville; sta- 
tistical secretary, Mrs. A. G. Doudney, Miami. 

Luther League. President, Miss Bernice L. Brubaker, 
Jacksonville; vice-president, Mrs. Donald Lang, St. Peters- 
burg; recording secretary, Miss Caryl Alfsen, West Palm 
Beach; corresponding secretary, Miss Dorothy Smith, Jack- 
sonville; treasurer, Miss Lillian Patterson, Miami. 

The next convention will be held in Trinity Church, Jack- 
sonville, W. E. Pugh, D.D., pastor, beginning probably June 
12. This will be the tenth anniversary convention of the 
Florida Synod. 


THE WARTBURG SYNOD 


By Arthur M. Neumann 


THe WartTsuRG Synop held its sixty-third annual conven- 
tion June 14-16 at Springfield, Ill., in St. John’s Church, the 
Rev. W. W. Roth pastor. It was in this church in 1873 that 
a German Conference of the Central Illinois Synod was 
organized. Three years later in 1876 this conference became 
the German Wartburg Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. Since that time synod has been entertained by St. 
John’s four times, 1886, 1900, 1909, 1913. The sainted Dr. 
William Schuelzke served this congregation for over fifty- 
three years from March 9, 1884, to November 8, 1937, the 
date of his death. The present pastor is a grandson of Dr. 
Schuelzke. 

The inspiring service of Tuesday evening opened the con- 
vention. In the absence of the president, Dr. W. F. Buch, 
Vice-president R. R. Belter preached the synodical sermon 
using as his text Ecclesiastes 1: 9-11. By a clear analogy he 
emphasized the truth that the task of the church of today is 
the same as in every age—dealing with the selfishness and 
indifference of human nature and that the sacrificial love of 
Christ is the only antidote. 

As we gathered on Wednesday morning for the business 
of the convention a number of familiar faces were missing. 
Since our last meeting in Belmont, Wis., death had claimed 
three of our brethren, Dr. William Schuelzke, Dr. E. E. 
Ortlepp, and Pastor H. Braun. Absent because of illness 
were Dr. W. F. Buch, president for the past seven years, and 
Dr. George Schulz, who in former years has served the 
synod in every office except that of treasurer. 

Synod gratefully received the presence and message of 
the Rev. Dr. R. E. Tulloss, our U. L. C. A. representative. 
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Other guests who addressed synod were Dr. M. A. Ritzen of 
Tabitha Home, Dr. P. H. Stahl of Nachusa Orphanage, Dr. 
R. G. Schulz of Carthage College, Dr. A. G. Weng of the 
Illinois Synod, Pastor G. B. McCreary of the Anniversary 
Appeal, Miss C. M. Vollmer of the Lutheran Literary Board, 
Miss Irena Musch of the synodical Missionary Society. 


American Mission Appeal 

During the Wednesday luncheon period Pastor McCreary 

presented a preview of the sound motion picture, “Thunder 

of the Sea.” The showing of this picture increased the en- 
thusiasm of the brethren of synod for the program of the 
Anniversary Appeal. Although no definite financial goal 
was set, a wholehearted co-operation was assured. 

Wednesday evening a German service was held at which 

‘the Rev. J. Block of Chicago, Ill., preached the sermon. At 
the closing service on Thursday evening, the Rev. E. H. 

-Boening of Chester, Ill., preached the sermon. Candidate 
Wesley Smuzzer of Burlington, Iowa, was ordained by the 
president of synod, the Rev. R. R. Belter, assisted by Dr. 
R. Neumann and Pastor W. W. Roth. Mr. Smuzzer has 
accepted a call to the congregation of the Indiana Synod 
at Lawrenceberg. 

, Officers elected to serve for the present synodical year 
are: President, the Rev. R. R. Belter, Burlington, Iowa; vice- 

president, the Rev. Ernst Schmidt, Chicago, IIl.; secretary, 
the Rev. A. M. Neumann, Lake Geneva, Wis.; treasurer, the 
Rev. Walter Kaitschuk, Steeleville, Ill.; statistician, the Rev. 
J. A. Goeken, Joliet, Ill. 

| Dr. R. B. Garten, having served as treasurer of synod 
for the past eighteen years, received an expression of com- 
mendation and gratitude for his faithful service. 

The following were elected delegates to the biennial con- 
vention of the U. L. C. A. in Baltimore: Clerical: R. R. 
Belter, A. M. Neumann, M. J. Harder, W. E. Kaitschuk, 
J. A. Goeken. Alternates: E. R. Morack, E. Schmidt, C. W. 
Knudten, C. F. Pieper, P. K. Nordsiek. Lay: R. J. Meyer, 
J. Schaefer, H. Lauterbach, A. Rinne, A. Ruppel. Alter- 
nates: R. W. Heitmann, H. Richenberg, R. Stuckert, F. Hart- 
man, E. Uchtmann. 

The convention was highly successful, and many decisions 
were reached which will further the work of the many in- 
terests of synod. Most commendable was the fine way in 
which St. John’s congregation under the energetic leader- 
ship of Pastor and Mrs. Roth entertained the synod. 


NOTES ON THE COLLECT 


By Paul Zeller Strodach 
The Sixth Sunday after Trinity 


LORD of all power and might, Who art the Author and Giver of 
all good things: Graft in our *hearts the love of Thy Name, in- 
crease in us true Religion, nourish us with all egedness, and of 
Thy great mercy keep us in the same; through . 

THERE WILL be an important gain by placing a literal trans- 
lation beside the above text; for in the original Latin the 
“Increase of true religion in us” is not a direct petition, but 
the result of, that is, dependent upon, the Prayer’s plea. 
Then, too, the original Address is quite different: O God of 
Hosts; not as Cranmer has rendered it, Lord of all power 
and might. The “God of Hosts” is that, indeed; but also far 
more. 

O GOD of Hosts, of Whom is everything that is best: Implant in 
our hearts love of Thy Name; and, that Thou mayest give us an 
increase of Religion, nourish in us ‘those things that are good and 
guard with. zealous vigilance what Thou hast nourished; 
through . 

The Lord of all power and might is the Lord God of 
Sabaoth, of Whom is all rule and authority, all power and 
majesty, all purity and justice, all love and mercy. The 

sense here is majesty supreme: the One Who combines 
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creative might with upholding and governing power; the 
One Who bestows, but bestows out of His bounty, only 
good... “Every good gift and every perfect gift is from 
above ... from the Father of lights .. .”; but the One also 
Who may and can withhold! 

There is a further sense of authority ... “none can gain- 
say Him... .”: not alone supreme in power and might but 
alone in rule and control, and therefore demanding the 
acknowledgment of and bowing to His sway. The realm of 
this world,—nature, its laws, its products, the peoples of 
the earth,—this is but one side; here behold the Heavenly 
Hosts worshiping before Him. 

There is fine reminiscence of the Sanctus, “Holy, Holy, 
Holy, Lord God of Hosts,” and its introductory “Therefore 
with Angels and Archangels and with all the Company of 
Heaven,” in this Address. There is also reminiscence of 
the adoring Hosts of Heaven in John’s Revelation... “. . 
before the throne, saying, Thou art worthy to receive... 

Of Him is everything that is best. Reference was made 
above to the passage in the Epistle of St. James which no 
doubt inspired this phrase; but this is also the universal, 
adoring acknowledgment of every saint. Think only of one 
of the great host, the psalmist,—“‘Bless the Lord, O my soul, 
and forget not all his benefits,” and then the catalog of them! 
Note, too, that this doctrine strictly confesses all that is good 
only: for it is the purpose of this Prayer to draw out of the 
blessings the lesson it teaches while praying. 

Like the psalmist, we formulate a brief but full list of 
blessings; but make it our Petition. Of these good things we > 
plead first that He will implant in our hearts love of Thy 
Name. It is one thing to acknowledge that God is the Source 
of everything that is good, but the child of God adds further 
acknowledgment, that to desire these, to possess these, this 
Source must move our hearts. Therefore implant; not sow, 
for there is chance that the seed might fall astray; not graft, 
for there is chance that the tender shoot might loosen and 
decay; but implant,—reach down into the soil of my heart 
and plant in it that life-bearing, fruit-yielding gift of Thine, 
love for Thee. Do Thow place it there; and instantly we 
beseech Him both to nourish and keep it: else, left to us, 
what a fate His planting might experience. Of Him of Whom 
is everything that is best, the Lord God of Hosts,—think of 
it!—we beseech both the action and this seedling of Divine 
Love! We must have sure and certain ground for making 
such prayer! We must be assured that He loves those who 
seek to love Him! And do we not possess this all through 
Jesus Christ, His Son, our Lord, and find the Supreme Lord 
God of Hosts to be our Loving Father? 

How may we worship, adore, praise, give thanks to, pray 
to, serve Him? Only by the possession and use of His Holy 
Name. To know Him is to name Him; to name Him is to 
reveal our relationship to Him, and how much we know of 
Him, reverence, worship and serve Him. The Second Com- 
mandment, the very first Petition of the Lord’s Prayer, every 
address of Him knits us to a use of the Holy Name. “We 
pray in this petition that it may be hallowed by us also,”’— 
the Name wherewith we are named: our Father’s Name “Of 
whom the whole family in heaven and earth is named.” 

Now that is Religion, the highest and holiest. It starts at 
the Beginning and Source: from There it lives in all things 
that concern us. Therefore, the plea is that to the end this 
may be constant, pure, and true,—our very life,—the God 
of Hosts, before Whom the Adoring Ones are always giving 
praise, will nourish in us those things that will be praise 
to Him and with His Fatherly vigilance foster that which 
He has nourished. 

This is a good Prayer to pray. Religion! What an ever- 
lasting grace it may be to us! ... or what a sham! Pray 
God so, therefore, that we may do more than practice it,— 
LIVE it, because it is as much a part of me as my life’s 
breath, my life in and for God. 


” 
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OVERCOME OR OVERCOMING 


July 20, 1938 


Radio Discourse of H. F. Baughman, D.D., Trinity Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
on July 10 at N. B. C.’s Sunday Vespers. 


“Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.” 
Romans 12: 21. 


Wuen Sr. Pau wrote this message he was dealing with 
a specific situation. He was admonishing Christian people 
concerning a spirit of life which is a denial of a true Chris- 
tian profession. Zealous, as always, for the good name of 
the Church, he was eager that the principle governing the 
lives of its people should be manifestly Christlike, and thus 
different from that of the world. And with the discernment 
of a true psychologist he perceived one point at which failure 
was likely to come. 

A quality that belongs to human nature and asserts itself 
almost as naturally as the function of breathing is that of 
personal resentment. Aristotle once said, “It is a slavish 
thing to take an insult calmly.” And most men agree with 
him. Certainly in unregenerate human nature the spirit of 
retaliation is pronounced, and often dominant. 


The Logic of Christian Doctrine 

Amongst the Christians to whom this letter was addressed 
the writer had apparently detected indications of this spirit. 
His words permit us to believe that men were invoking the 
spirit of the world rather than the spirit of Christ,—were 
contending for their rights, resenting their wrongs, render- 
ing evil for evil. No doubt the message was addressed to 
Christians who were being made to feel the sting of the 
world’s scorn, its active persecutions, and were yielding to 
the temptation to reply in kind. Human nature, and not 
regenerate nature, was asserting itself. And St. Paul had 
learned from his Christian experience that the way of Christ 
is a new way. “If any man is in Christ Jesus he is a new 
creature, old things are passed away.” “Let nothing be done 
through strife or vain glory.” “Have this mind in you which 
was in Christ Jesus, who existing in the form of God... 
emptied himself and took upon himself the form of a 
servant.” 

In the earlier chapters of this letter to the Romans he had 
developed the great doctrinal truths of the Christian re- 
ligion. Now he would declare the moral implications of 
these truths, as one who would build upon a well-laid foun- 
dation a noble edifice. It is as though he were saying, “Be- 
cause Christ has redeemed men from sin and the law, they 
are now to live by a new power, the indwelling power of 
Christ.” But this resort to the spirit of retaliation was not 
the way of Christ. It was the way of the world. Christian 
people were living as though they supposed that wrath can 
be defeated by more wrath, hatred by more hatred, violence 
by more violence. They were trying to overcome evil with 
evil. And the apostle reminded them of the futility of this 
principle—“recompense to no man evil for evil, avenge not 
yourselves.” He set before them the more excellent way of 
Christ, which the Master Himself declared in striking lan- 
guage, “Ye have heard that it was said by them of old, an 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth, but I say unto you, 
resist not him that is evil, and whosoever smiteth thee upon 
the right cheek turn to him the left cheek also.” And He 
summarized His counsel in one telling sentence, “Be not 
overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.” 


This message, first intended for this particular situation, 
sets forth a truth that has various applications. The truth 
is this: The way to victorious living is a positive way. Life’s 
finest triumphs are not negations. To be sure, the refusal 
to yield to evil will always be a victory. But the positive 
force of a Christ-filled life which displaces or forestalls evil 


is the assurance of a still greater and more enduring victory. 

Consider this principle first of all in its original surround- 
ings and application. St. Paul was wise enough to perceive 
that the world’s way, the old lex talionis, “an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth,” did not conquer any evil. It might 
keep it in temporary suppression. But it could not conquer 
it. Hatred does not conquer hatred, violence does not over- 
come violence, reprisals do not prevent wrongs, evil does 
not overcome evil. It has never in the history of mankind 
done so, as the aftermath of our wars abundantly testify. 
And what the apostle is saying, in effect, is: “You cannot 
conquer ill-will with ill-will. If the world hates and per- 
secutes you, the only effective weapon against it is the love 
of Christ. It is natural to oppose hatred with hatred. But 
if you would gain a permanent victory and experience sur- 
cease from evil, overcome it with good. The only antidote 
for ill-will is good-will.” 

This is the way of Christ, and, paradox though it seems, 
is the most effective weapon against evil. “Blessed are the 
meek” sounds in our ears like a soft sentimentalism, ideal- 
istic, but not quite suited to this harsh world. And yet, what 
else save good will, the spirit of Christ has worked? Set 
the world’s principle in its operation all down the years 
beside the principle of Christ, and then say which is prac- 
tical and which is visionary. How may ill-will and evil be 
overcome? In John Drinkwater’s play, “Abraham Lincoln,” 
there is a tense and dramatic scene near its close. The 
dying President is surrounded by his loved ones and his 
most intimate and loyal advisors. The watchers wait as life 
ebbs away, and when Lincoln’s last breath is drawn, Stanton, 
his Secretary of War, says in a restrained voice, charged 
with emotion, and betokening a deep loyalty, “Now he be- 
longs to the ages.” That speech of love is a far cry from 
the envenomed speeches which Stanton once delivered in 
which he heaped ridicule and abuse on Lincoln’s head. 
How was his enmity transformed into loyalty and love? The 
great mind and heart of Lincoln had overcome evil with 
good, by appreciating his enemy’s fine qualities and abilities, 
by honoring him and trusting him with a key position. 


Love’s Answer to Sin—the Cross 

Human examples of the effectiveness of this counsel are 
not lacking. Its most convincing demonstration is the life 
and spirit of the One from Whom the apostle received it. 
Jesus had taught the principle throughout His life. And 
what was more important, He lived His life by it, gave the 
doctrine hands and feet and a living spirit until men saw 
in Him its incarnation. Having taught men “love your 
enemies,’ He carried that truth to the cross, and as cruel 
men transfixed His hands and feet with nails He prayed, 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 
Like the sandalwood tree of the Hindu proverb that blesses 
with its fragrance the axe that smites it, was the grace of 
our Saviour upon the cross. His prayer was the work of 
the cross in miniature. A dying thief touched by its spirit 
responded and found abundant entrance into Paradise and 
became the forerunner of those multitudes who have washed 
their robes and made them white in the blood of the Lamb. 
The cross was love’s answer to the world’s sin and is the 
most potent force this old world has known. 

Let us think now of the apostle’s counsel in its wider 
application. “Be not overcome of evil; overcome evil with 
good.” The real victory of the soul is not merely a defensive 
one. It does not consist in shutting out evil, in draining the 
life of ‘sin (if that were possible), in sheltering the life 
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against assaults of evil. It consists rather in fortifying the 
life against evil, in supplanting evil with good, in possessing 
a life filled with the spirit of Christ. 


Emptiness Invites Return of Evil 

This counsel of St. Paul’s is in perfect harmony with the 
Master’s wise psychology, Who put the same truth more 
forcefully and picturesquely in His parable of the empty 
soul, He told the story of a man whose life was possessed 
by an evil spirit and who, determining to be rid of it, cast 
it out of his life, as one who would make a good moral reso- 
lution. He emptied his life, like a room that is swept and 
garnished,—but untenanted. Then the evil spirit after wan- 
dering about seeking a dwelling place returned, and, finding 
his former habitation empty, went and got seven other spirits 
worse than himself and retook possession of the man’s life, 
so that his last estate became worse than his first. 

Jesus meant to show, as does St. Paul here—that the way 
to a real victory over evil is not the way of moral resolution. 
Many an individual has done exactly what the Master de- 
scribed in His picture. He has cast some evil out of his life 
only to discover that he has gained no victory, but has 
emptied a space which invites other evil-to tenant it. He 
has succeeded only in writing over his soul the legend “a 
room to let.” That nature abhors a vacuum is true in the 
moral and spiritual realm as well as in the physical. The 
way to rid your life of evil is not to try to cast it out, but to 
crowd it out. Who has not had this experience? Some evil 
fastens upon your life, some habit, or speech, or motive. 
You recognize it, deplore it and determine to be rid of it. 
Accordingly you start with a firie resolution, “I will think 
no evil thoughts this day, I will yield to no evil impulse.” 
But ere the day is over evil has come unbidden to your 
thoughts, and scarcely knowing it you have actually har- 
bored that which you determined to be rid of. On another 
day you address yourself not to that evil at all, but plan to 
fill your mind with God’s thoughts. You think kindly of 
another, you perform an act which has in it kindness. You 
do an unselfish deed. You read your Bible, leave open the 
door of your heart to its truth, yot. pray, and live your 
prayer, and lo! the day has passed and no thought of sin 
has found lodging with you. You have forestalled the evil 
spirit by rendering his habitation untenable. 


Jesus Used Replacement 

Take up the story of our Saviour’s dealings with His 
faulty, imperfect followers and mark His reliance upon this 
principle. After Peter’s denial of Jesus, when the disciple was 
all but a lost soul, his Lord began His work of saving him 
when He turned upon the denier the look of a wronged lover 
which sent him out to weep bitter tears of penitence. But 
He completed that work after the resurrection when He 
appeared to the disciple by the sea. Mark how He deals 
with this penitent soul. He does not rebuke him for his 
failure, put him on his guard against a recurrence of his 
act, empty his life of the sin. Ah, no, this wise psychologist 
knows men better than that. “Simon, son of Jonas, lovest 
thou me?” and when the disciple replies, “Yea, Lord, thou 
knowest I love thee.” He instantly appoints a mission for 
him, “Feed my lambs.” He first calls into the ascendancy 
love and loyalty, those positive qualities in the heart of 
Peter. Not a word is said about denial. Loyalty is the theme. 
He fortifies him against a repetition of his sin by filling his 
hands and his mind and his soul with a great task. 

This is a principle we all need to recognize, as well in our 
public and social living and striving as in our personal 
living. For much of our thinking about the good life is 
greatly confused. We look for it to be attained from with- 
out, by moral resolution, by strict watchfulness, by careful 
abstinences in our personal living, and by attention to the 
circumference, by legislation, by platforms and programs, 
and external arrangements, in our social living. We forget 
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the importance of that which is at the center, at the heart, 
the source from which all the life flows. 

We are the inheritors of a mediaeval conception of right- 
eousness that was largely negative in character; at least our 
thought of righteousness is tinged by its color. The belief 
of the ascetics was that they could defeat the world, the 
flesh, and the devil by running away from the world and 
shutting it and its temptations out of their lives. Their chief 
victories lay in the evil they refused to do rather than in the 
positive achievement of the things that belong to God’s 
Kingdom. We have a trace of that conception amongst us 
in the belief that righteousness consists chiefly in a refusal 
to yield to evil. We go to the Old Testament rather than 
to the New for our secret of moral victory, and propose to 
defend our lives against sin by stoutly refusing to do the 
thing that is wrong. Like those people whom Jesus found 
so meticulously guarding their lives against sin that they 
were literally hiding behind a defensive wall of “thou shalt 
nots” until they made the law of none effect, we dig our- 
selves in, “go back to the beggarly elements of the law” and 
miss potential victories of the soul. We lose much of the 
spirit of our Master’s religion—that creative, positive, free 
spirit which caused men to call Him the Great Law Breaker. 


Not Defense Alone 


The Head of the Kingdom calls men to a righteousness 
whose chief characteristic is its positiveness. “Blessed are 
the merciful. Blessed are the pure in heart. Blessed are 
the peacemakers.” Jesus called men not merely to defend 
their lives against the attacks of sin, but to take the field 
against sin. Men had supposed that the way to foil the sin 
of impurity was to obey a command. “Thou shalt not com- 
mit adultery.” Jesus declared that the better way is to over- 
come evil with good—“blessed are the pure in heart.” 

Your victory over sin is not to be achieved by trying to 
shut sin out of your life; you cannot have a vacuum there. 
It is to be achieved by a positive victory of righteousness 
that fills the life to the exclusion of sin. The pagans who 
fashioned their images of the apes, one with hands over his 
eyes, another with hands over his ears, another with hands 
over his mouth and believed that this expressed a true ideal 
of life—sees no evil, hears no evil, speaks no evil—displayed 
only an ignorance of the ways of the human mind. What 
we need is not men and women who are going through life 
with their hands over their eyes to see no evil, but men and 
women whose eyes are so filled with the vision of Christ 
and the glory of His coming Kingdom that they cannot linger 
upon sin; not men and women whose hands are over their 
ears to hear no evil, but men and women in whose ears the 
call of Christ, “Follow me,” so reverberates that they cannot 
hear the siren song of sin; not men and women with hands 
over their mouths to speak no evil, but men and women 
whose lips are so busy telling the story of redeeming love 
that the word of sin has no place thereon. 

“Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.” 
Overcome! that is one of the really great words of the lan- 
guage. It speaks not of freedom from sin, but of glorious 
victory over sin. It tells the story of saints who have not 
run away from the battle of life, but who have faced life 
with all its sternness and stress and have been made “con- 
querors and more than conquerors through Him.” It speaks 
to your soul and mine of the necessity for having at the 
center of the life that power which makes for victorious 
living, and which comes from an inner spiritual union with 
Him Who is the Christian’s only true life, so that a tri- 
umphant but truly humble soul can say, “I live, yet not I, it 
is Christ Jesus who liveth in me.” This is the victory that 
overcometh the world, even your faith.” Then let the aspir- 
ing soul open the door to Him Who knocks and waits tn 
enter. Be this our prayer 

“OQ come to my heart, Lord Jesus, 
There’s room in my heart for Thee.” 
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Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


Arnaldo Araujo, Head of the Spanish Branch of the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society, recently reported to the Lon- 
don office “there never had been such a demand for the 
Bible in Spain as there is today in Loyalist territory.” Dur- 
ing the quarter ending February 1938, 2,040 complete Bibles 
were sold; including Gospels and separate books of Scrip- 
ture, the number sold totaled 9,200. Senor Araujo added 
that the sales would have been much greater if the demand 
could have been met. Sales were obstructed by lack of 
transportation and lodging for colporteurs, and the serious 
disturbance of postal service. With this statement should 
be considered the news report (June 26) that the Loyalist 
Ministry of Defense had just ordered all its military heads 
in the war zones to grant “all possible facilities” to priests 
and ministers of whatever faith for the unrestricted practice 
of their religious duties “within the limits of camp life.” 
The Loyalist periodical, Vanguardia, pointing out that this 
action is strictly in line with the liberties granted by the 
constitution adopted several years ago by the Spanish Re- 
public, patiently asks, “When will Rome favor us with its 
comprehension?” 


Once Upon a Time Liquor Advertisements were taboo, 
and disappeared from the best periodicals. When the prohi- 
bition law was repealed the ads came back in greater force 
than ever in the most prominent papers and magazines, and 
even on the airlanes of the radio systems. A plea made by 
twenty-four national and three state organizations, com- 
bined in the National Temperance and Prohibition Council, 
calls for support of a bill now before Congress which is 
designed to control such advertising. Written protests, sent 
in by groups or individuals to periodicals and radio sys- 
tems and asking for the refusal of all liquor advertisements, 
are also advocated. It is estimated that $23,000,000 was 
spent for beer and liquor advertisements during 1937 in 
American newspapers alone, resulting in a sharp increase 
in the sale and use of intoxicants. Those who are interested 
in organizing group protests are advised to consult the Leg- 
islative Committee, 131 B Street, S. E., Washington, D. C., 
where instructions and petition forms may be obtained. 


That Conservative Periodical, “The Churchman,” cites 
from a recent Nazi official report that juvenile crime has 
increased 40 per cent during the last three years. In com- 
parison with the rise of juvenile crime in 1931-32,—at that 
time due to poverty and hunger,—the present record shows 
that less than 10 per cent of the youthful criminals were 
driven by poverty. Their impetus seems to have come from 
their training in the Nazi ideals of violence and direct action, 
“which includes the ‘instinct of freedom’ against the school 
and the family” (by which is meant presumably the church 
school and the religious family). Since only the more 
serious crimes come before the courts, according to The 
Churchman, the situation is worse than the percentage cited. 
Moral offenses are also recorded as having increased over 
150 per cent, and such crimes seem to be most flagrant 
among college students. 


Good Words for Marriage, with a Special Tribute to church 
weddings, were spoken recently (June 2) during the ses- 
sions of the Eugenics Research Association of the American 
Museum of Natural History. (This should not be taken to 
indicate in this item the presentation of stuffed exhibits.) 
Dr. Ira S. Wile, speaking of the normalizing value of mar- 
riage, reported that four times as many are admitted into 
hospitals for mental disorders from the ranks of the divorced 
as from among the married, single and widowed. He added 
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that this disproportion suggests that a previous mental con- 
dition may frequently be the predisposing cause of the 
eventual divorces. Dr. Paul Popenoe likewise presented an 
interesting study of 669 marriages, which showed that the 
average length of religious marriages, those performed by 
clergymen) is 7.81 years, while the average for those con- 
ducted by secular officers (justices of the peace, etc.) is 5.13 
years. The significance of this latter report is heightened 
by the fact that at present, one-fourth of the marriages in 
the United States are performed by justices of the peace. 


So Many Hundreds of Bills Are Fed Into the Congres- 
sional hopper for enactment (ask Senator Barton’s opinion) 
that months pass before the public is aware of some of the 
things attempted. For instance, in March 1937 a resolution 
introduced in the Lower House at Washington proposed the 
erection of a monument to the late Robert G. Ingersoll in 
recognition of his “most noteworthy contribution to the 
emancipation of mankind from religious superstition.” Some- 
one in the First Baptist Church of Paso Robles, Calif., ac- 
cidentally learned of the resolution, and the congregation 
protested on the ground that the resolution was advocated 
by an atheist organization affiliated with the International 
Freethought Union of Europe, and called attention to “the 
importance of Christian faith and practice in regard to the 
safety and well-being of democracy.” Even better reasons 
might have been pressed, and were, no doubt. But the res- 
olution is still before the House, and that is both an indica- 
tion of the zeal of modern atheism and a warning to the 
church to be alert. 


The Filipino Catholic Bishops Are Not disheartened by 
President Quezon’s recent (June 4) veto, on constitutional 
grounds, of the bill providing for compulsory religious in- 
struction in the public schools of the Philippine Common- 
wealth. The bishops are naturally encouraged by the favor- 
able action of the National Assembly, presuming that it ex- 
presses the will of the people. Therefore they have resumed 
their agitation for the enactment of a new religious educa- 
tion law. “We cherish the hope,” they say, “that our leaders 
will bear down all difficulties, and that in the future a 
measure will result which, without infringing on the letter 
or the spirit of the Constitution, will adapt the Constitution 
to the will of the people, rather than adapt the people’s will 
to the Constitution.” There remains a question: Would the 
Catholic bishops insist on complete control of the religious 
instruction? Or would there be a place for instruction in 
faiths other than their own? 


Mixed Marriages of Catholics and Protestants have had a 
hard time in Quebec for many years, but a happier day is 
dawning for those who tangle the boundaries of faith. Here- 
tofore in Quebec, whose population is 85 per cent Catholic, 
the church courts have declared such marriages null and void 
unless certain required promises were given by the non- 
Catholic participants previous to the granting of a dispen- 
sation by the ecclesiastical authorities. Such an annulment 
was invariably ratified by the civil courts, and the con- 
currence of the civil judges was justified on the ground that 
“the religious principles of old French law have been per- 
petuated in the Canadian constitutions of 1774, 1791 and 
1867. Now a higher voice has spoken. Recently in Montreal, 
Chief Justice Greenshields of Canada’s Superior Court can- 
celled an annulment granted by a Catholic judge, because 
“the minister (a Protestant) was incompetent to perform 
the marriage, and because of a technicality about witnesses.” 
The Chief Justice, himself an Anglican, gave as his reason 
for the decision: “Such authority as the Church has in civil 
matters is given to it by the law of the land, and the Church, 
and every church, is subservient to, and in no sense dom- 
inates, the law. ... Any church may bless or curse a mar- 
riage to its ecclesiastical heart’s content, but it does not in 
any way affect the validity of the marriage.” 
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THE LITTLE DOMINIE — 


By Wiu1aM Lupwic, D.D., Rochester, N. Y. 


Dear Lutheran: 

The enclosed story I wrote several years ago for the benefit of the 
Men’s Club of Trinity Lutheran Church, Stapleton, S. I. 

The material is taken from the “Hallesche Nachrichten” and seems to 
give a fair illustration of the difficulties with which the Swedish Colony 
on the Delaware was confronted. 

The story might therefore be considered as a supplement to the articles 
which appeared in “The Lutheran” on that subject, and, as the average 
people prefer a short story to a learned treatise, the readers of “The 
Lutheran” might welcome this contribution. Yours truly, 

W. Ludwig. 
A STORY FROM THE RECORDS OF THE SWEDISH 


COLONY ON THE DELAWARE RIVER 


“A CHARACTER,” says a wise man, “is he who does every- 
thing in a proper way, and, in his place, always achieves 
something worth while, even if it is not anything new or 
extraordinary.” Such a character was the little Dominie, 
Lars Lock, who in the year 1648 was sent from Sweden as 
pastor of the colony, New Sweden on the Delaware,—and 
another such character was his former servant, Andreis 
Andreison, the tall Finn who upon his own accord had ac- 
companied his beloved master to the foreign shores. When 
these two arrived at Christiana, the Wilmington of today, 
their appearance evoked much laughter. Even stern Gov- 
ernor Printz and the gentle Pastor Campanius, whose place 
the little Dominie was to take, could not keep from smiling, 
for the little Dominie was indeed very little and the tall 
Finn exceedingly tall, reminding one forcibly of David and 
Goliath. 

But, because Lars Lock was a character, he soon won the 
confidence and respect of the community and even the 
haughty governor, when meeting the little Dominie in the 
street, tipped his hat. But this did not happen very often as 
the governor spent most of his time at his residence on 
Tinicum Island, about eight miles from Philadelphia, Pa., 
while the little Dominie, although nearly fifty years old, 
spent most of his time visiting the settlers. From Wicaco 
on the Schuylkill River down to Myggenborg at the mouth 
of the Delaware, in a frail canoe, he braved storms and 
hostile Indians going from settlement to settlement. The 
faces of the settlers, when they saw him coming, were full 
of sunshine, and when he left they said from the bottom of 
their hearts: “God bless our little Dominie.” 


Three Temptations 

Everything would have been all right, but the devil, who 
does not care for characters, tried his best to tempt the 
little Dominie by sending him three great temptations: the 
first in the form of the Dutch Invasion; the second in the 
faithlessness of his wife; and the third, in the person of a 
jealous fellow-preacher. For quite a while the Dutchmen 
in New Amsterdam had watched the Swedish colony with 
jealous eyes. On the part of the secular masters it was 
bread-jealousy; on the part of the spiritual masters, re- 
ligion-jealousy, which cannot tolerate another form of re- 
ligion besides their own. Thus it came to pass that one nice 
day the governor of New Amsterdam, Peter Stuyvesant, 
appeared with a warship on the Delaware River and built 
a fort in the very heart of the Swedish colony, where New 
Castle is now located. 

“Here we are and here we are going to stay,” he said to 
Governor Printz, who, though he did not say it out loud, 
thought to himself, “Let him stay who will, I am going,” 
and he sent his resignation to his queen, Christina of Swe- 
den. She accepted it, but at the same time sent a man-of- 
war, and the Dutch fort was taken. But a true Dutchman 
doesn’t give up so easily, and old Peter, waiting only until 
the Swedish ship had left, returned; and now the Swedish 
dominion had come to an end. Whoever would not submit 


to the new government was put on the Waage, the Dutch 
ship, and taken to New Amsterdam (New York) and from 
there shipped to Sweden. That was a sad day indeed when 
the little Dominie saw so many of his old friends leaving,— 
the old governor and his commissary; the two fellow-preach- 
ers, who had just arrived from Sweden, and so many others. 
Then his true Swedish heart urged him to join them. But 
beside him stood his old servant, the tall Finn, who now 
touched his shoulder, looked him in the eye and, pointing 
to those remaining, said with his calm voice: “Master, we 
have to stay here.” They remained; and as now the ship 
departed amid loud lamentations, the little Dominie and the 
tall Finn intoned with mighty voices the Gustavus Adolf 
hymn: 
“Fear not, O little flock, the foe 
Who madly seeks your overthrow, 
Dread not his rage and power.” 


And then they all went their way comforted. 

But this storm was not yet over. The spiritual leaders in 
New Amsterdam could not forgive Stuyvesant for having 
guaranteed to the Swedes freedom of conscience and re- 
ligion; and the commissary, who was now given charge of 
New Orange, William Beekman, waited for a chance to get 
rid of the little Dominie, the only Lutheran pastor. He did 
not have to wait long, for one day there came to him the 
little Dominie, pale as death, informing him that his wife 
had disappeared together with a certain Iunk, whom the 
commissary had entrusted with the purchasing of military 
supplies. Now it was the commissary’s turn to lose color, 
for that man Iunk was owing him 240 Gulden and so both, 
pastor and commissary, hastened to the house of the culprit. 
On their way the little Dominie told the commissary that 
he had been there already and, on finding the door of the 
house locked, he had broken it open, examined everything, 
but found nothing except a pair of old stockings. When the 
commissary heard this, there appeared a nasty light in his 
eyes; he accused the Dominie of having entered illegally 
another man’s house and—whatever the pastor said, he was 
sentenced to pay to the commissary the 240 Gulden, be- 
sides a fine of 40 Gulden. That was indeed a hard blow, but 
the worst was yet to come. For, when after a year the little 
Dominie, for the sake of his children, had obtained a divorce 
from his faithless wife and had remarried, his marriage was 
declared unlawful and he was deposed from his office as 
minister. Now, it seemed as if the little Dominie was done 
for, but before the commissary could collect his 280 Gulden, 
he had to leave so as to escape the hands of the English, who 
meanwhile had taken New Amsterdam, thus putting an end 
to the Dutch dominion. So the next Sunday found the little 
Dominie again in his pulpit and the congregation singing, 
louder than ever, “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God.” 


A Brother Preacher’s Jealousy 

But our Dominie is not yet out of purgatory, for there 
awaits him a third temptation in the form of a jealous fel- 
low-preacher by the name of Fabricius. This fellow, on 
account of his jealous, pugnacious temper had been expelled 
from New York, where he served a German congregation. 
He drifted into the Delaware Valley and, finding it a nice 
spot to live, started on his usual way to gather for himself 
a congregation. He worked against the old pastor and, after 
gaining a number of followers, sent a petition to the gov- 
ernor with the request to divide the whole Delaware region 
into two parts and to appoint him the pastor of the upper, 
better region. Our little Dominie had very little to say 
about the whole affair; he meanwhile had learned that “talk 
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is silver, but silence is gold,” and that it is wisest to rely on 
Him Who said, “Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the 
Lord.” But while he kept silence, his congregation pro- 
tested the louder. They would not have a pastor whom 
neither they nor their children could understand; they 
wanted to keep their dear little Dominie, good old Pastor 
Lars. But this protest was superfluous, for Fabricius with 
his loose tongue had publicly criticized the government in 
such slanderous language that he was sent to jail and, in 
view of his former difficulties, was deposed as a minister of 
Christ. Thus our little Dominie was delivered from his last 
tribulation and until his eighty-sixth year continued in his 
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work, the last few years, together with that same trouble- 
maker Fabricius, who had learned his lesson and had be- 
come a humble, peaceful and efficient servant of the Lord. 
In the latter part of his life Fabricius was blind, but his 
interest and faith continued unabated. 

The tall Finn, that faithful servant, preceded his master 
in death and nobody knows where the two sleep their last 
sleep, nobody but God alone, and that is enough. But we 
shall honor their memory and ask God to give us always 
men who, though not achieving anything extraordinary, yet 
do what they undertake to do in a thorough efficient man- 
ner; in one word Characters. 


ORDERED BY THE ASCENDED CHRIST 


Call to Heal Paul’s Blindness Sends Ananias of Damascus on Great Errand 
By WILLIAM H. Cooper 


Acts 9: 10-19 

In CuHRIST’S appearance and message to Ananias at Damas- 
cus immediately after Paul’s experience of the same Christ 
on the road to the city we have the third example in the 
New Testament of a distinct revelation from the ascended 
Lord to an individual. Few of the recorded revelations of 
like character hold greater interest for us. It is not easy to 
explain, therefore, why so many modern writers upon the 
Acts or the life of Paul neglect Ananias and his experience. 
It is true that Conybeare and Howson in their monumental 
book, still valuable today, on the life and letters of Paul 
have given a fairly detailed and thoughtful treatment of 
Ananias’ vision. But they first wrote in 1852. It is difficult 
to find anything quite so constructive or important in the 
more recent books. In G. H. Gilbert’s Student’s Life of Paul 
(1899), in Johannes Weiss’ great History of Primitive Chris- 
tianity (1914, translated into English in 1937), even in the 
full and excellent commentary of Professors Lake and Cad- 
bury on the Acts (Volume IV of Lake and Foakes-Jackson’s 
Beginnings of Christianity, 1934) we look in vain for any 
real criticism or detailed treatment of what Christ is said 
to have revealed to Ananias. The historicity of the man 
himself is not questioned. His baptism of Paul is accepted. 
But the account of the two visions, Paul’s and Ananias’ in 
Acts 9: 10,19, is either ignored or is regarded as an unhis- 
torical element in the narrative. 


No Longer the Persecutor 

What then is the problem? What grounds have we for 
accepting or rejecting Luke’s account of this matter? The 
real question for the historian of the early church is, “How 
did Saul, the most vehement persecutor of the first Chris- 
tians, ever succeed in convincing them that he was a convert 
to their faith and their friend instead of their enemy?” It 
was one thing for Paul himself to be converted so as to 
change his whole way of thinking about Jesus. It was quite 
another thing for him suddenly to persuade the fearful and 
afflicted sheep of Christ that he was anything better than a 
wolf in sheep’s clothing! His whole record stood against 
him. The churches from Jerusalem to Antioch and from 
the Mediterranean shore to Damascus: and the borders of 
the desert knew and feared him as their worst foe. As a 
simple illustration of the situation we have only to look at 
Acts 9: 26. Here we find the church at Jerusalem still un- 
convinced that Paul is really a Christian after “many days” 
of public preaching and teaching on his part that Jesus is 
the Son of God. Paul had been a Christian at Damascus 
long enough to suffer persecution at the hands of his former 
Jewish associates in that city. Yet we read that “when he 
was come to Jerusalem he assayed to join himself to the 


disciples; and they were all afraid of him, not believing that 
he was a disciple.” Here Barnabas performed the gracious 
act of introduction which the former persecutor still needed. 
But if at this late date introduction into Christian circles 
was still difficult for Paul, what must it have been at the 
time of his conversion? The only answer which we can 
allow is that it was humanly impossible and that without 
some such divine intervention as Luke records Paul would 
never have been received by baptism into the Christian 
Church. This, and not the nature or historicity of Ananias’ 
vision, is the real problem. 


The More Specific Narrative 

We come now to the vision itself. Of this we have only 
one record, that in Acts 9, verses 10-19. The shorter ac- 
count concerning Ananias in Acts 22, verses 12-17, omits 
any reference to the vision, while in Acts 26 Ananias is not 
mentioned at all. If we prefer Acts 26 as the best and most 
original account of Paul’s conversion, does it follow that 
Ananias and his vision are a myth, a later embellishment 
by Luke? On the contrary. The three accounts of Paul’s 
conversion in Acts differ in details and emphasis. But it is 
generally acknowledged that each is independent of the 
others and has its own peculiar value as a record. We sug- 
gest that the account in Acts 9, which does not seem to have 
come to Luke directly from Paul, is derived from Ananias 
as a source, for certainly it is this account which gives the 
best and most intimate glimpse of Ananias. In spite of many 
details about this man supplied us by later tradition, we 
really know nothing about him except what Luke tells us. 

Our Lord’s appearance to Ananias is called a “vision”— 
Greek, orama. Is it then a “revelation” such as Paul him- 
self had just had, or is it an experience of another order? 
We must not be confused here by Luke’s untechnical lan- 
guage. As a popular writer he is indifferent to exact term- 
inology in departments like theology and psychology in 
which he lacks special training. Thus in Acts 26 he refers 
even to Paul’s most realistic and objective experience of the 
glorified Christ as a “heavenly vision” (Greek, optasia). 
Matthew is similarly untechnical in his description of the 
Lord’s transfiguration, which he calls a vision (Greek, 
orama) in his gospel. Yet the experience of the transfigura- 
tion was said to be highly objective, being witnessed simul- 
taneously by Peter, James and John while they were fully 
awake. Again the same term, orama, is used by Luke in 
Acts 10: 17 to describe what Peter saw on the housetop in 
a trance, as well as in Acts 12: 9 to indicate something quite 
unreal, Peter knowing not “that it was true which was done 
by the angel but thought he saw a vision.” These examples 
are sufficient to show that our gospel writers, and Luke in 
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particular, did not differentiate in a sharply systematic way 
between the subjective and the objective elements in spir- 
itual experience. We must form our conclusions not from 
the-names which Luke gives to these experiences but from 
all the facts in the case. 


During a Rest Period 

The vision seems to have come to Ananias either at night 
when he was asleep or at noon while he was resting or 
praying, for the Lord says to him, “Arise.” Already the 
disciple’s thoughts may have been anxiously occupied with 
the persecutor about whom he had heard a great deal (Acts 
9:13). Indeed it is apparent from Ananias’ response to 
Jesus that Paul’s plans were known more or less in ad- 
vance by the Christian community. Here then are certain 
subjective conditions which prepare Ananias for the vision, 
—deep anxiety pervading the Damascus church because of 
Paul and then the silence of the night or of a quiet hour 
opening the mind for a message from the Lord. On the 
other hand the message itself has all the characteristics of 
a revelation. It is startling, amazing. It commands without 
explaining. It bids the disciple find the persecutor, approach 
him as a brother, and restore his sight. It is little wonder 
that Ananias remonstrates and objects even though it be 
Jesus the Master Who speaks. How shall this strange vision 
be confirmed? A sign is given. “Inquire in the house of 
Judas for one named Saul; for behold he prayeth and hath 
seen in a vision a man named Ananias coming in and laying 
his hands on him that he may receive his sight.” Then with 
the added assurance that Paul, in spite of all his past of- 
fenses, is a chosen vessel unto Christ, Ananias is sent upon 
his errand. 

Doubts of Both Dispelled 

Here is a unique example of one vision being related in 
and accounted for by another. Ananias learns by means of 
a vision of a simultaneous vision which Paul (Saul) is hav- 
ing in another house. It is this apparent multiplication of 
visions which has raised doubts in the minds of modern 
scholars as to the historicity of the whole incident. Yet it 
is this very dovetailing of supernatural experiences as to 
time, place, and meaning which originally served to con- 
vince and guide the persons involved. In other words, the 
multiplication or doubling of visions is not needless but is 
psychologically necessary as a demonstration that the guid- 
ance given is divine. Blind Paul and bewildered Ananias 
both have their doubts. But when both do as they are told 
their visions not only bring them together but are mutually 
confirmatory. Because of this need for external verification 
we may conclude that Ananias’ vision of Christ is not of 
the same order as Paul’s original experience of Him, which 
was overwhelmingly convincing and which required no sub- 
sequent confirmation. Yet Ananias is given definite guid- 
ance, which proves in the end to have been indubitably 
from Jesus Christ. What Ananias experienced, therefore, 
had both its subjective and its objective aspects. It was 
revelation through vision. 

One observation remains to be made in conclusion. It is 
possible, as both tradition and some modern scholars have 
asserted, that Ananias had known Jesus in the days of His 
earthly ministry and crucifixion. It is possible that he be- 
longed to the original church at Jerusalem, which had known 
the Lord in the flesh and in the days between the resurrec- 
tion and the ascension. Professors Lake and Cadbury in 
their scholarly commentary referred to above have pointed 
out that Ananias’ allusion to Jesus as “that Just One” (Acts 
22: 14) marks him as being connected in some way with 
the most primitive Christian circle and this, we believe, goes 
a long way to sustain our supposition. If Ananias was a 
follower of Jesus before the crucifixion, how did he know 


- Him and acknowledge Him without question in this vision? 


Only by the fact that this was indeed a revelation of the 
ascended Lord. 
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(Continued from page 3) 
dred scouts from the York-Adams area were on duty from 
Monday, June 27, until Thursday, July 7, as messengers, 
guides, and general assistants to the veterans and their 
attendants. A large proportion of these boys, picked scouts, 
housed and fed at the veterans’ camp, were of the Lutheran 
churches of the strongly Lutheran counties of York and 
Adams, with their strong Lutheran centers of York, Han- 
over, and Gettysburg. These boys, exemplifying the true 
spirit of scouting, served without pay and without complaint 
through long hours. They, however, have the satisfaction. 
of knowing that their services were highly appreciated, their 
praises universally sung by all who came into contact with. 
them during the celebration, and the honor and value of 
the Boy Scout movement greatly advanced. In token of 
their service they were on the first day given the distinctive 
and official blue and gray neckerchief, which was carte 
blanche everywhere and to every event. On the last day 
they were each awarded a distinctive medal for valuable 
services. 


SOMETHING NEW FROM IOWA 
Treasurers of Congregations Lunch and Confer 


By J. L. Berger, Treasurer of the Iowa Synod 


From Iowa comes a report of a new type of church-group 
meeting that has worked well there for two years and might 
be attempted with profit in other synods. 

It is a meeting of treasurers of all local congregations in 
the synod, and is promoted as an informal get-together 
luncheon in connection with the annual meeting of synod. 

Following the luncheon a presentation of causes of the 
Church with which congregational treasurers are most in- 
timately associated is made by the chairman, and the meet- 
ing is then thrown open for questions and suggestions. 

By way of illustration: the Iowa treasurers this year 
studied the U. L. C. A. Budget Dollar as shown in the graph 
distributed throughout the Church by the Laymen’s Move- 
ment this biennium. The new venture was inaugurated by 
Mr. John L. Berger, who has been the Iowa Synod’s treas- 
urer for a number of years. Mr. Berger was chairman of 
the set-up for the group meetings in the Iowa Synod last 
fall, and has long been known as one of the outstanding lay 
workers in the synod. What follows about his Treasurers’ 
Luncheon venture is from one of his recent letters: 


“Our Treasurers’ Luncheon was quite a success, and I was 
very well pleased at the freedom with which the men entered 
into the discussion. The result of this year’s meeting was a reso- 
lution presented to our synod, to the following effect: 

““That we realize the handicap of the various Boards of the 
U. L. C. A. in our not meeting our apportionment in full, and 
realizing the seriousness of our obligation to the same, we feel 
it is due to some extent at least to the lack of education and in- 
formation reaching the laity. We further urge synod to promote 
some kind of educational program whereby the church coun- 
cilmen, officers of the various organizations in particular, and the 
laymen and lay women in general, will be more fully familiarized 
and acquainted with the whole program of the whole Church.’ 

“T called attention to the Budget Dollar Folder, each treasurer 
present having been supplied with a copy, and explained how 
the U. L. C. A. dollar is divided. I compared the amount we paid 
the U. L. C. A. for ministerial pensions and relief, and the 
amount that the Pension Board paid to our aged and disabled 
pastors, their widows and orphans. We were astonished to note 
that in Iowa we received more than we paid. 

“Likewise, I took the amount we paid the U. L. C. A. for the 
Board of American Missions and compared it with the amount 
of salary aid it paid our mission pastors, together with loan ap- 
propriations for our various congregations, and we were dum- 
founded at the comparison. 

“T somehow feel that an approach from this angle, particularly 
to laymen, is an eye-opener.” 
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“THEY SAY” 


PERHAPS we could call it gossip, or rumor, or the more 
dignified but clumsy phrase, “Common Report.” But if the 
reader gets what is in our mind as the objective of the 
editorial, the name is less important than the fact that on 
at least one occasion Jesus thought current talk of enough 
importance to say to His little company of more intimate 
disciples, “Whom do men say that I, the Son of man, am?” 
The responses (Matthew records them) were not unanimous, 
the usual characteristic of statements circulated by gossip: 
“Some say that thou art John the Baptist; some Elias; and 
others Jeremias or one of the prophets.” None of these 
identifications was the correct one, as the disciples thought 
and as Jesus declared when Peter spoke for them that ring- 
ing confession on which the Church is founded, “Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 

But why did our Lord take notice of current and incorrect 
rumors about Himself? We suggest that Matthew indicates 
the reason through what he chose and recorded as the 
“lead” to this exposure of the falseness of some “common 
reports” concerning His teachings and miracles. As we can 
readily understand, the blessing of loaves and fishes by 
which a vast multitude had been fed was not only a climax 
in exciting the amazement of all who witnessed it, but the 
reports of the miracle spread with unparalleled speed and 
impressiveness. A multitude saw and departed in all direc- 
tions, and we can be sure that the Pharisees and Sadducees 
who claimed to know about religion were promptly called 
upon to answer the insistent query, “Is not this the expected 
Messiah for whose coming we are longing?” And a fairly 
accurate “guess” can be made as to the replies made by 
these “guides of the people.” The literalistic, mechanical 
interpretations of the one and the proud aloofness of the 
other from what was common to the common spiritual needs 
of the average of men and women blinded both to the answer 
that could and should have become the conviction of all 
Israel instead of the few for whom Peter made the correct 
and redeeming reply. 

But that to which we now wish to direct attention of our 
readers is the caution which Jesus gave to His disciples 
with reference to this interpretation of what was being 
said about Him. He warned them that there was a “leaven” 
which the Pharisees and Sadducees were pouring into the 
minds of the people that changed the nature of the “sood 
tidings” which they would have gotten and welcomed. It 
was an alteration of truth which resembles the effects of 
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ferments in flour and wine. The comparison is fascinating 
for its fitness. Just as a little leaven leaveneth a whole lump 
so that its ingredients become subject to changes that destroy 
its power to continue a nourishing food, so the common re- 
ports of His ministry had been corrupted by the leaven of 
the Pharisees and Sadducees, in the minds of the people. 

This allusion of Jesus to garbled and deceiving reports of 
His message and presence among men and the warning 
contained in it came to mind quite recently when our atten- 
tion was called to a contemporary journal’s reference to a 
paragraph in THE LUTHERAN reporting a case of discipline. 
As-can happen to clergymen, as to other erring human 
beings, a gross error in doctrine gained ascendancy over a 
pastor’s thinking and it was necessary to revoke his per- 
mission to serve congregations as their minister. While 
secrecy is not a particular objective in ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline, it is true that cases in heresy are heard by fellow- 
clergymen and spectacular exhibitions avoided when not 
necessary as warnings. Hence only a bare announcement 
of the findings of the U. L. C. A. synod by which the matter 
was investigated was published in the official journal. We 
can see no proper reason for a non-Lutheran paper becom- 
ing the means of spreading information about the unhappy 
incident, but it was perhaps “news” for which an appetite 
presumably exists on certain levels. But what in our judg- 
ment is utterly inexcusable was a final editorial comment 
as follows: “But there are rumors that other Lutheran 
clergymen of German extraction, though less forthright than 
Pastor X hold much the same views.” When what claims 
to be a reputable medium of public opinion descends to 
making an assertion so unnecessary, unfair, ambiguous and 
unprovable, one’s first impulse is toward a protest. The 
situation that called for action was promptly and efficiently 
handled by the tribunal authorized to take care of it. Only 
a trouble seeker would drag in rumor. 

But this specific instance of gossiping prejudice is only an 
illustration of what has happened again and again on a 
much larger scale. In fact, something quite similar is occur- 
ring now nationally and internationally. We say therefore 
earnestly and seriously, “Take heed and beware of the 
leaven of the Pharisees and of the Sadducees.” When a 
selfish and self-seeking individual or group is confronted 
with an activity that requires them to change their attitude, 
or to surrender a position they have attained, or to admit 
that the social or political class to which they belong is 
guilty of erroneous teachings, one way of dodging the issue 
and of acquiring merit for wisdom is by misrepresentation 
of what it is all about. “He forbiddeth to give tribute to 
Czesar” was said of Christ in order to give Him the reputa- 
tion of a rebel, a troublesome citizen. The strategy is as old 
as the race; but we of the Church should have better 
principles. 

We remind a few contemporary church papers and quite 
a list of secular journals that pernicious propaganda promul- 
gated during the World War constituted our introduction 
to the terrible influence of perversions of fact. We recall 
when reputable American journals spread the rumor that 
one nation’s efficiency had become so superhuman that the 
bodies of its own dead were reduced to a much needed 
war-time material. That and reports of malicious maltreat- 
ment of women and children in Belgium were deliberate 
lies so well told that for a brief period we believed them: 
May God forgive us for our gullibility as well as for our 


readiness to hate our fellowmen. \ 


With such experiences in our own past to demonstrate 
what prejudice and class feeling can accomplish, we have 
little patience with partisanship that breeds suspicions of 
our neighbors and of our fellowmen. There is no need to 


be deceived. Where that has been asserted which strikes _ 


us as contrary to the attitude we ourselves would take in a 
similar situation, we should demand something more reliable 
than “they say” to back it up. 
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eACROSS THE °“DESK 


WE conrsss to repetition in referring to the elderly lady 
who told her husband about the prayer meeting from which 
she had just returned. “It was a good meeting; I led,” she 
said in response to his inquiry. Satisfaction of the sort to 
which she confessed is very widely distributed among peo- 
ple. When the original of the picture on page four of this 
issue came to the office, several of us examined it to locate 
ourselves in the midst of the ten thousand who were also 
present at that auspicious occasion. 

But for a real thrill, we record our grateful appreciation 
to Midland College, whose recent bulletin contains a photo- 
graph to which we are prevented from pointing with pride 
only by our editorial modesty. There are others of whom 
excellent likenesses are also seen. There are men like Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, the Governor of Nebraska and that com- 
monwealth’s distinguished senior, Senator Norris. It is, in 
short, the kind of memorial that will be remembered by 
those concerned. It illustrates also the excellent use of 
printer’s ink which has been one outstanding feature of 
Midland’s celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of its found- 
ing. The United Lutheran Church has ample grounds for 
directing attention of young people and their parents to the 
advantages offered by this college and Western Seminary 
at Fremont, Nebr. 


Carthage Goes Pictorial 


Not long after Uncle Sam’s postman brought us the pic- 
tures from Midland, there reached us by the same medium 
a series of pictures from Carthage College from the place 
of the same name in the grand and reasonably old state of 
Illinois. Under the heading, “Let’s Look at Life at Carthage 
College,” that energetic institution of learning has put the 
camera to work so as to picture the actualities of college 
residence under Lutheran ideals of management. After 
meeting President Rudolph G. Schulz, one confronts the 
college chapel. Thence groups of students are pictured as 
they gather in halls, classrooms and dormitories or on the 
campus for recreation and sports. We found the glimpses 
of the young people very attractive. If we lived in the area 
to which Carthage is convenient and had plans of entering 
a liberal arts college, we would certainly journey to the 
home of this school in Illinois. 

Our personal emotion in looking at the groups of young 
people who represented Carthage was not pride, but wish- 
fulness. Like the dignified father of an unstudious son who 
thought he also might enjoy matriculating at Vassar, we 
felt that our Lutheran school in southern Illinois would 
_ suit us, had we not become ineligible to that comradeship 
of youth which is so bounteously and inspiringly supplied 
by this and the others of our family of U. L. C. A. liberal 
arts colleges. If you have not investigated the advantages 
of the member of this group nearest you, you should seek 
information about it. We have no commission to advertise 
them. We need none. Our knowledge of their faculties, of 
many of their alumni, and of the service they render the 
country, the church and our God prompts us to sieze upon 
any occasion that suggests naming them to our readers. 

Let us begin in the Empire State with Hartwick College 
at Oneonta, N. Y., and thence journey south to Staten Island 
to call at Wagner. We then cross New Jersey into Penn- 
sylvania with its quartet of excellent schools;—Muhlenberg 
at Allentown, Gettysburg at the historic place of that name, 
Susquehanna at Selinsgrove, and Thiel at Greenville. Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas give us Roanoke at the city of that 
name, Lenoir Rhyne at Hickory, N. C., and Newberry at 
Newberry, S. C. 

Ohio follows on the westward trek, with its Wittenberg 
at Springfield. Next nearest is Carthage in Illinois, then 
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Midland at Fremont, Nebr. And do not forget two fine 
institutions of our U. L. C. A. in Canada. We think first 
of Waterloo in the city of that name in Ontario. This school 
is convenient for the Canada and Nova Scotia Synods. Now 
go west to Saskatoon in Saskatchewan where heroic self- 
sacrifices have planted a school that has already contributed 
much to the spiritual resources of western Canada. 

These institutions make no claims beyond providing the 
instruction which educators require for the basic training 
which tradition defines for a liberal arts curriculum. But to 
render this truly available, they have men and women of 
high qualifications as teachers, who make the development 
of good Christian character the final and embracing objec- 
tive for all true education. To get this, the campus life is 
a part of the cultural influence. The comradeship which is 
encouraged is not apart from the community of believers 
in Christ. The ties formed under such circumstances have 
God’s blessing upon them and the benediction that even 
death does not interrupt. We are very seriously urging the 
advantages of these church schools for the consideration 
of the members of the United Lutheran Church. 


Christianity’s Numerical Strength 


KENNETH Scott LaTouRETTE, Willis James Professor of 
Missions and Oriental History at Yale University, is the 
author of a recent volume which is a history of Christianity 
during the millenium A. D. 500 to A. D. 1500. The book 
will be formally reviewed in a later issue of Tur LUTHERAN: 
we refer to it here as the source of some comments on the 
widespread feeling that once existed that Christianity was 
doomed to extinction. The basis of this fear was the fact 
that in the thousand years under consideration, “Christianity 
was forced to surrender about as much territory and as 
many adherents as it gained.” 

The attention of the reader is called to the fact that Chris- 
tianity during the first five centuries of the proclamation 
of the Gospel had spread from Jerusalem in an ever-en- 
larging circle. Not only had what we call Southern Europe 
accepted with seeming thoroughness the adoption of the 
worship of God as Jesus Christ had revealed Him, but 
Northern Africa had developed an organized church from 
which some notably great scholars had come. The Mediter- 
ranean Sea was ringed round with Christians. 

But insufficient vigor was maintained among Christians, 
either because too much importance was placed on mass 
conversions, or because pagan superstitions were creening 
back into the Church’s life. The invasions of Rome and of 
other localities bordering on the Mediterranean by the armed 
forces that since Czesar’s time had been held as vassals, 
brought in a mass of pagans that were only partially brought 
into an intelligent belief in the Gospel. Not only were they 
content with the doctrinal heresy called Arianism but they 
were incompetent in the defense of the faith against Moham- 
medanism and the cults protected by Mongol war lords. 
The rise of Mohammedanism would not have had the scope 
it speedily attained, had the Christian Church been free 
from political entanglements and secular influences. But 
the deterioration in vigor, the substitution of form for the 
inner life of the Spirit made the Church too weak to defend 
itself. Its losses made it temporarily inferior to its enemies. 

The dramatic change from surrender to attack saved 
Christianity some decades after Mohammedanism grew 
strong enough to cross North Africa and invade Europe. 
Missionary activities were resumed and in 732 Charles 
Martel confronted and defeated the armies of Islam. Nearly 
seven centuries elapsed before they were expelled from Spain, 
and the era of the Reformation was at the threshold of the 
Church’s experience. 
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THE SHOME CIRCLE 


“THE LORD IS THE STRENGTH OF 
HIS PEOPLE. HE IS THE SAVING 
STRENGTH OF HIS ANOINTED.” 


“His helping love no limit knows, Our 
utmost need it soundeth.” 


Not what these hands have done 
Can save this guilty soul; 
Not what this toiling flesh has borne 
Can make my spirit whole. 
Not what I feel or do 
Can give me peace with God; 
Not all my prayers, and sighs, and tears 
Can bear my awful load. 


Thy grace alone, O God, 
To me can pardon speak; 
Thy power alone, O Son of God, 
Can this sore bondage break. 
No other work save Thine, 
No meaner blood will do; 
No strength, save that which is divine, 
Can bear me safely through. 


I bless the Christ of God; 
I rest on love divine; 
And with unfaltering lip and heart 
I call this Saviour mine. 
Tis He that saveth me 
And freely pardon gives, 
I love because He loveth me; 
I live because He lives. 
—H. Bonar. 


THE UNAWARES ANGEL 


Ir was a Saturday morning in midsum- 
mer in the Southwest. No need to tell the 
temperature in the kitchen of the three- 
room shack where the Saturday baking 
was being done on an old-fashioned cook- 
stove fed with solid sticks of blackjack 
wood. 

Mrs. Benton had baked her cake very 
early, to be able to beat the bowl of egg 
whites that had been in a pan of cool 
water, in lieu of an icebox, overnight. The 
cake had turned out beautifully and was 
now on the top shelf of the kitchen cup- 
board. 

A row of delicious-looking pies was 
cooling on the table by the window. Two 
pans of round, light loaves of bread were 
now browning in the oven, and it was 
only ten o’clock. 

“We will cook the dinner now,” she was 
saying to Sara, the eldest of three. She 
talked to Sara just as she could have 
talked to another woman. 

“Daddy won’t mind if the dinner does 
cool a bit, and we can let the fire go out, 
and he will help us move the stove out 
into the smokehouse. The flue out there 
draws just as well as this one. It will make 
a lot of steps carrying the food in, but we 
can have a cool place in which to eat.” 

“I won't mind carrying all the dishes, 
and I'll be so careful!” Sara exclaimed, 
“and, oh, could we call this the dining 
room?” Sara clasped her hands in delight. 

Chubby Mae remarked solemnly: “I ean 
carry things, too.” 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


And Baby John pounded on the tray of 
his highchair with the big mixing spoon, 
as if applauding the plan and wishing to 
show his hearty approval. 

The accumulation of junk was trans- 
ferred from the smokehouse to the wood- 
house, making a very good makeshift 
kitchen, and the kitchen was transformed 
into a very clean dining room. 

Just about the time it was all shaping 
up nicely, Mrs. Jackson, from the next 
farm, stepped in to borrow enough salt to 
use over Sunday. 


“For the love of snuff, what’ll you do 
next!” she exclaimed. 

She regarded the change with critical 
eyes, then turned on Mrs. Benton, saw 
her flushed face and tired eyes, and went 
on sarcastically: “Do you think that preach- 
er’s wife will know, or care, about your 
killing yourself on a day like this? I’ve 
knowed a lot of ’em, and mostly they act 
like they’re a-doing you a favor to come 
into your house and eat your victuals. 
Some few will palaver a little, but they 
don’t mean it. Like as not this one will 
just high-tone you, after you laying your- 
self out for her.” 

Sudden tears filled Mrs. Benton’s eyes. 
She was so tired. She had been so happy 
over the thought of having a real minister 
and his wife in her little home that she 
had not realized how tired she was. Their 
little church could not afford a regular 
minister, and it was discouraging work 
for the struggling few who kept the doors 
open. The Bentons had worked, and 
prayed, and carried more than their share 
of the burden, for the sake of the family 
they expected to see grow up right here. 
Some who claimed to be members seldom 
darkened the door of the church. 

“They are having a preacher,” these peo- 
ple would say, when, by any chance, a 
preacher could be found who would come 
for a while, for the small amount of money 
that could be raised. “They hired him, let 
*em pay him.” Mr. and Mrs. Jackson be- 
longed in this crowd. 

Once, in a moment of bitterness, Mrs. 
Benton had said: “John, the Jacksons act 
as though they thought joining the church 
were taking out cheap fire insurance. They 
seem to forget that, even with earthly 
insurance one keeps up the payments, or 
the insurance lapses.” 


She smiled at Mrs. Jackson, now, and 
explained patiently: “John and I were 
brought up to think that our homes were 
always open to our preachers, and I’m 
sure we shall enjoy this one and his wife. 
We enjoyed him so much last summer, 
when he just happened to get off the main 
road that Saturday night, when he was 
traveling through, and stayed and preached 
for us on Sunday. He promised then that 
when he had a vacation this year, he would 
come by here and bring his wife. I’ve 
looked forward to it all winter. He was 
so fine’ and good, he couldn’t have any 
other kind of companion. We have been 
more than repaid for our efforts when we 
have entertained ministers in our home.” 


Mrs. Jackson sniffed. “You may get 
rested for all this, but you don’t catch me 
fixing for strangers this kind of weather. 
I only hope she won’t high-tone you.” 

After Mrs. Jackson had taken her salt 
and her departure, Sara turned anxious 
big, brown eyes to her mother. 

“What does ‘high-toning you’ mean, 
Mother, and do you think the preacher’s 
wife will do it to us?” 

“I am not sure what Mrs. Jackson meant, 
dear,” the little mother answered quickly, 
“but if it is anything disagreeable, I am 
sure that Mrs. Anthony will not do it.” 

Sara was comforted. 

But, in spite of her reassuring words 
to the child, who must not lose faith in 
people, Mrs. Benton’s heart was troubled. 

After all, the dining room was very un- 
mistakably just the winter kitchen. The 
family bedroom, cleaned and decked out 
with the best bedding and with pretty 
things that had to be kept in the trunk 
when sand and dust storms raged, it wasn't 
much of a guest room! : 


She and John would have to sleep on 
the unfolded davenport, fixed after the 
guests had left the living room. Sara and 
Mae would have some folded comforters 
on the floor, and only John, Jr., would 
pursue the even tenor of his way, occupy- 
ing the tiny bed in the corner which had 
been handed down twice. 

Somehow Mrs. Jackson had made the 
house seem crude and bare, in spite of all 
their efforts, and had taken away the joy 
of anticipation. 

But when Sunday morning dawned, 
hope rose again in Mrs. Benton’s heart. It 
was a sultry morning, and she was glad 
she had moved the stove out. 

They walked the mile to the little 

church through the hot dust. 
’ The two little girls, flushed and per- 
spiring, did not look their naturally sweet 
selves. Only Baby John, in his father’s 
arms, under the umbrella, kept calm. 


The preacher and his wife came just in 
time for Sunday school, so there was no 
time for getting acquainted. Mrs. Benton 
clasped the woman’s white hand, and felt 
conscious that her own was rough and 
very brown. 

At the end of the Sunday school, the 
preacher gave a wonderful, heartening 
talk, and the faithful few drank in his 
words hungrily. James Anthony had been 
an evangelist in earlier years and could 
tell of place after place where only a hand- 
ful had held the fort until gradually a 
real church had been built up. 

While the grown-ups listened to the 
preacher, Sara devoured the preacher’s 
wife with her eyes. She liked her cloth- 
ing, from the neat gray hat down to the 
gray silk hose and pretty gray slippers. 
The soft gray dress was just like a fleecy 
summer cloud, but she wore a narrow, 
rose-colored ribbon under her collar, and 
it had long, fluttery ends, and her cheeks 
were flushed a bit, and her dark eyes were 
very bright and happy looking. 

(To be concluded) 
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NO FOOTSTEPS BACKWARD 
By Eva J. DeMarsh 


“TLL TYPE it again.” Eagerly Norma 
reached for the offending manuscript. 

“No!” shortly and decisively. 

Surprised and chagrined, the girl drew 
back. 

“Tm sorry, Miss Hall,” went on Mr. 
Fargo, “but we have no time for doing 
things over again.” And, at his words, 
Norma realized with regret that her days 
with the Fargo Engineering Company were 
numbered. Ruefully she turned. 

“I shall be glad to recommend you—on 
general principles,” said Mr. Fargo, not 
unkindly. After all, the girl had her good 
points and might make good elsewhere. 

Alone in her room, Norma fought things 
out. She was hasty and careless, and she 
was inclined to “go off at half-cock,” as a 
former employer had phrased a previous 
reprimand. That, however, was because 
she was nervous and overly anxious to 
please. Speed! The necessity of that had 
been drilled into her at business college. 
Speed, however, was not all. 

Norma secured another position—one 
with a busy young lawyer—and for a time, 
she remembered her late employer’s words. 
Carefully she thought things out before- 
hand, and with care she prepared all 
papers. There came a day, however, when 
Mrs. Owen, who had charge of office detail, 
was absent and to Norma fell the un- 
wanted task of clearing a desk full of 
work on her own initiative. At first she 
got along beautifully. Then, as she be- 
came weary and Mr. Markham urged 
greater haste, old habits reasserted them- 
selves and she made a mess of what she 
was doing. 

“How do you suppose I’m ever going to 
make anything of that?” inquired Mr. 
Markham, holding up an especially mud- 
dled paper. 

Norma flushed. “I—I’m sorry, Mr. Mark- 
ham,” she faltered. “T’ll stay in from lunch 
and do it again.” 

“Nothing doing,” snapped Mr. Markham. 
“Put on your hat and ask Miss Allen to 
step over. You may dictate to her from 
your notes—straight, mind you.” 

Norma’s new assistant proved more than 
capable, and, in due season, the papers 
were finished. Somewhat timidly, yet with 
confidence, Norma took them to her em- 
ployer. 

“Fine,” said Mr. Markham. “But you 
don’t know how near you came to losing 
your job,” he added. “I see, however, that, 
after all, you have brains and judgment, 
so I’m going to give you one more chance. 
Mrs. Owens does not expect to return. I 
have decided to try you in her stead, while 
Miss Allen takes up the duties to which 
you have been accustomed. Mind, how- 
ever, there must be no footsteps back- 
ward. Pretty good advice that,” he added, 
turning to Miss Hall. “We have but one 
life to live and that none too long, so 
why repeat? We may not relive our lives, 
but we may, however, retrieve our errors 
and see to it that others profit by our 
mistakes. Onward and upward! The only 
worth while course to pursue. Even our 
world, you know, neither stands still nor 
retraces its steps.” And with a nod, Mr. 
Markham was gone.—The Way. 
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A RAMBLE 


A countTRY RoAD—a hill-—-a wood— 
A silent little solitude, 
But peopled thick with creatures of its 
own— 
I take a walk, and climb the hill, 
Find a cool shade, and sit me still, 

And for a time I seem to be alone. 
But soon a cricket far away 
Addressed me with his shrill, “Good day,” 
And overhead in yonder tree 
A squirrel talked so rapidly 

I could not understand the words I 

heard. 

And then a rabbit, with his great round 
eyes, 

Looked up at me in great surprise, 

Just as, o’erheard, a cunning little bird 
Saluted me, in just the sweetest words 
That ever came to man from little birds, 
And as he jumped upon another limb 
He sang to God a lovely little hymn. 

It made me realize that God was there, 

And filled my heart with joy, my lips 
with prayer; 

And all the earth around was hushed and 
still 

While God was with me on that wooded 
hill. 

And then the squirrel and the little bird 

Joined in a prayer, the sweetest ever 
heard. 

And when I came away I felt twas good 

To meet the little creatures in the wood, 

And lay aside, like them, all worldly cares, 

And talk with God—my friend as well as 
theirs. —Source Unknown. 


WHAT TO TAKE WITH YOU 
TO COLLEGE 


PERHAPS you have to earn your. way. 
Then begin to look about you now and 
learn the rudiments of some _ business. 
Learn stenography, or newspaper work, or 
salesmanship over the counter. If you 
can’t take money to college at least take 
some kind of practical skill so that the 
college employment bureau can find you 
something better than a restaurant job. 
Beside, you can leave the job as bus boy 
for the other fellow; he’ll need it. 

Take with you character. Of course, 
college is a good place to forget a lot of 
things you are ashamed of, to turn a new 
leaf. But ninety-five per cent of a young 
man’s character is formed before ever he 
gets to college. 

Take with you a good high school record. 
More and more colleges and universities 
are turning to two factors to assist them 
in caring for, placing, and “sizing up” 
college freshmen. These two factors are: 

(a) “Aptitude” and “intelligence” tests 
and 

(b) Record of past performance as 
shown by the grades on the transcript of 
high school credits. 

Tests are all right in their way; they 
do not measure the qualities of character 
—honesty, perseverance, unselfishness. 
The high school record is, therefore, a 
surer test. 

Finally, take with you to college an in- 
telligent assessment of the value of what 
you have already learned. There was a 
time when the first two years of college 
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were mostly a “rehash” of the high school 
course. 

America is rapidly becoming civilized. 
This means that with us, as in all the 
older countries of Europe, there will be a 
surplus of “white collar” folks, ministers, 
teachers, lawyers, doctors. You can’t af- 
ford to waste too much time, to make too 
many mistakes at this vital moment when 
you are asked to choose your major in- 
terest. Be intelligent now, before you get 
to college—Marion A. Morrel in Epworth 
Herald. 


THE TORTOISE AND THE 
HARE 


You know the fable of the tortoise and 
the hare. The hare knew all about run- 
ning, but he lost the race with the slow 
tortoise. 

Why? 

Because the hare took it easy and did 
not stick to the thing he knew he ought 
to do. 

We know that reading religious things 
is good for us, especially the Bible and 
the church paper. When it comes to this, 
are we like the hare or the tortoise? 

—Lutheran Youth. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


“Be sure that the floor is even and the 
boards secure before the new linoleum is 
laid in the kitchen. If the foundation is 
not even and secure the linoleum cannot 
help but wear out over the defects.” 


“Sorr GINGERBREAD. Ingredients: one cup 
New Orleans molasses; one cup brown 
sugar; one cup sour milk; four tablespoon- 
fuls of lard; two teaspoonfuls of ginger; 
three teaspoonfuls of baking soda added 
to the sour milk; grated rind and juice of 
two lemons. Flour to make a soft dough; 
bake in either gem pans or in long pan to 
make like sheet gingerbread.” 


HIS CHANCE 


Fonp Moruer: “Professor, do you think 
Frankie will ever move multitudes with 
his voice?” 

Singing Master: “Maybe, Madam, may- 
be, if you make a policeman of him.” 


VACATION TIME 
By Mary Catherine Callon 


S—chool books now will be forgotten and 
our story books be read 

U—nder the trees where the shade is wel- 
come. Bright is the garden bed; 

M—eadows are green and hillsides are 
sunny, with blossoms sprinkled o’er. 

M—erriest picnics now we are having down 
by the cool seashore 

E—arly and late the birds are calling, 
quickly the glad hours run, 

R—omping and racing, happy and gay— 
this is vacation fun.—Selected. 
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OBEDIENT GIDEON 


Gideon Does the Impossible by Following God’s Plan 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Judges 7: 4-7, 15-23. The Sunday School Lesson for July 24 


GwEon’s obedience to God stands out 
as the highest mark of his credit and the 
only explanation of his remarkable career. 
His name has become well known through 
an organization of commercial travelers, 
called The Gideons, who arrange to have 
hotel rooms equipped with Bibles. The 
story of his life has much of the remark- 
able in it. But nothing impresses the 
reader of it more than his achievements 
due to his following implicitly the instruc- 
tions of God. 

Gideon is listed as a wise general, but 
the marks of his generalship would not be 
singled out as exemplary. His campaign- 
ing was not a masterpiece of original 
strategy. One outstanding victory is cred- 
ited to Gideon, but the battle involved in 
it was not an ideal for militarists to study. 
In short, Gideon was but a man among 
men. His one marked trait was his obe- 
dience to God. Without that his name 
would not have been remembered; with it 
he accomplished what seemed the im- 
possible, as this lesson makes clear. We 
can look at it from three angles—as God 
directed it, as Gideon planned it, and as 
victory came of it. 


As God Directed 


At most, the soldiers Gideon could 
muster to withstand the tremendous army 
of Midian numbered thirty-two thousand. 
This must have seemed an inadequate de- 
fense. Yet God directed this number reduced 
to three hundred. What could Gideon do 
with so few against so many? Apparently 
nothing, and yet God depended on him to 
save Israel with them. It was certainly 
discouraging to follow God’s instruction 
for testing out the dependableness of the 
men. Twenty-two thousand of them did 
not care to fight; they were indifferent to 
the fate of Israel. Nine thousand seven 
hundred more were too indifferent to 
danger to be trusted to be alert. But the 
reduction of the force available for Gideon’s 
use was according to God’s direction. God’s 
argument sounded well, but was not en- 
couraging to Gideon. God wanted few 
enough men so that there would be no 
boast that Israel had saved itself from 
Midian. God assured Gideon of victory 
even with the few. But, what a test of 
his hope! It was all too unreasonable to 
make sense, Yet Gideon took directions 
and. carried them through, though his 
small foree was being diminished ridic- 
ulously. How account for Gideon’s willing- 
ness to do as God told him? He had risen 
from doubt to faith; he had come to trust 
in God unquestioningly. He had demanded 
tests and proofs of God, and God had met 
all he had asked. Gideon’s faith was 
backed up with experience, and he was 
ready to undertake anything God planned 
for him. 


As Gideon Planned 


Even though Gideon depended on God 
for victory, he did not omit careful plan- 


ning. His part was to be fulfilled. He and 
his three hundred men each held too 
strategic a place for any one of them not 
to know the whole plan and be thoroughly 
prepared to fit into it where and as he 
was expected to do. The inspiration of 
the three hundred was largely the earn- 
estness and the example of Gideon. It was 


indeed a clever plan, a daring plan, Lit- - 


erally a venture in the dark. It was to 
be a case of each man by himself in his 
place feeling the responsibility of the en- 
tire plan resting on him. Scattered as the 
three hundred were along three extended 
hills around three sides of the mighty foe, 
no man could shirk without being de- 
tected. None could be relieved by another. 
Gideon’s plan called for true men, obedient 
men. Central to it all was his own ex- 
ample. All were to do as he did. There 
was to be as much noise as could be made 
by so few, and as much light as could 
shine from their few torches. It was a 
matter of each in his place, but all de- 
pending on God to start the panic which 
would give them the victory. Gideon had 
courage, zeal, obedience, faith in God and 
in his men and in himself. He had the 
confidence of his men and the assurance 
of God’s help. Gideon felt himself linked 
up with God and obligated to let himself 
be used to drive out Midian and make pos- 
sible Israel’s deliverance. 


As Victory Came 


The most surprising part of this whole 
story is the victory of the three hundred 
over the host of Midian. This victory can- 
not be accounted for except by saying that 
God directed it and Gideon planned for 
it. Strange stuff out of which to make a 
victory—but not strange at all when God 
does the making. The consternation in 
the Midianite camp, caused by the clear 
shout of a much-feared slogan and the 


THINK OF THESE 


Gop Has part in the success of far more 
men than the public supposes. 


A few obeying God’s directions are 
more than a match for many who neither 
know nor follow God. 


High honor is bestowed on any man 
whom God calls to take part in any work 
God wants done. 


Each in an assigned place doing an as- 
signed work—what more promising hope 
of victory could be imagined! 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
July 18-24 
God’s Plan. Judges 7: 4-7. 
Gideon’s Assurance. Judges 7: 15-18. 
“The Sword of the Lord and of Gideon.” 
Judges 7: 19-23. 
. Disobedience and Weakness. Amos 2: 9-15. 
Obedience and Strength. Joshua 1: 5-9. 
. Lifting Hands Heavenward. Exodus 17: 8-13. 
Praise to God for Victories. Psalm 98: 1-6. 
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dancing lights on three sides, was but 
natural, and yet God used it to start the 
wild rush of Midian to get away from a 
non-existent foe. Midian, filled with fear 
when there was no cause for fear, became 
the easy victim of its own thoughtless, 
precipitate, unorganized flight. This was 
one of the oddest victories on record. Its 
completeness was amazing. Israel was set 
free from their oppressors. How did this 
come about? Who set them free? Cer- 
tainly not Gideon and his three hundred 
men; but these, obeying God’s directions 
and planning accordingly, made the vic- 
tory possible and complete. 


IT ACTUALLY HAPPENED 


The worship program had been com- 
pleted and the classes were in session. 
One class of high school girls was with- 
out a teacher. Suddenly a woman burst 
into the room, snatched a quarterly from 
the rear pew and came before this class 
of girls. Playing for time to “‘catch her 
breath” she asked, “What is the lesson 
today?” Before the girls had a chance to 
answer, she asked, “And what was last 
Sunday’s lesson?” The girls gave the title 
of the lesson, only to be answered, “No,” 
by the teacher. But the girls answered 
again giving the right title of the lesson, 
once more toe be met with the negative 
by the teacher. Gne of the girls finally 
looked up and said, “Why, Mrs. A 
you have last quarter’s quarterly.’ Did 
those girls need any further evidence that 
their so-called teacher had not studied the 
lesson, when she didn’t know enough 
about it to realize that she had the wrong 
quarterly? ; 


NOT YOURS BUT MINE 


THE ACKNOWLEDGMENT of personal own- 
ership carries with it unavoidable obliga- 
tions. Perhaps it is to escape the obliga- 
tion that many persons carefully avoid 
reference to the church as their own. They 
say, “your church” rather than “my 
church,” “your school” rather than “my 
school,” or at least they make the state- 
ment as a general ownership, saying “our 
church” and “our school.” Of course, this 
is a courtesy due to others in the church 
or school, but it is to be feared that back 
of such words often is the willingness to 
shunt the responsibility for making the 
church and the school good. 

Why not emphasize ownership and face 
responsibility by saying “my church” and 
“my school”? If with a proper spirit one 
goes about the task of advancing and sup- 
porting the church and the school, nothing 
egotistic will be discovered in thus an- 
nouncing personal ownership. In fact, by 
so declaring ownership one advertises the 
intention to stand by what is owned; this 
is a desired condition. It is always an 
excusable egotism to emphasize “my” 
when referring to the church and its 
school. 

However, it is not enough to say “my” 
and “mine.” We have to prove that we 
mean it by what we do in support of what 
we say we own. Not everyone who says, 
but only the one who does as well as says, 
adds assurance of the continuance of the 
school and its church. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JouN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


WHEELS WITHIN 
WHEELS 


I CorintHrans 12: 12-31 


Our topic, “Wheels within Wheels,” is 
intended to describe the organization of 
the United Lutheran Church in America. 
It suggests that it is like a machine, built 
of many parts. Its efficiency will depend 
upon the co-operation of the parts. 

The relative importance of the various 
parts is not a matter for argument. A cog 
may be very small, but it must mesh per- 
fectly with its neighboring cog or the 
whole machine may break down. So as 
we consider the various parts, the wheels 
that make up our United Lutheran Church 
we must not be led to any discussion as 
to their comparative values. As each con- 
tributes to the total work of the whole 
Church it becomes a sharer in the whole. 
Congregation, Synod, United Lutheran 
Church, Committee, Board, Institution, 
Auxiliary, these are all wheels meshing 
together in order to create a smooth-run- 
ning whole. 


The Congregation 

Certainly the congregation is the first 
wheel in the order of organization. The 
Lutheran Church places the seat of au- 
thority in the congregation. Nothing can 
be imposed on the congregation by any 
super-organization. It is a free assembly 
of Christians and, while it can and does 
delegate powers to synods, it remains 
bound to its own constitution and con- 
science. 

This freedom is often misused just as 
individuals often misuse their freedom. 
The result is a sentiment, growing in some 
quarters, for increasing the power of the 
synods and their officers. In correcting 
any fault that is the result of the misuse 
of liberty there is always the danger of 
going to an extreme of centralization of 
power. Better less efficiency in the synod 
than a loss of initiative in the congrega- 
tions! 

The congregation is the point of contact 
with people. The whole program of the 
whole Church ought to be aimed at aid 
to the congregation. Every Board of the 
Church is working toward the develop- 
ment of strong congregations. For what- 
ever rights the congregation gives up in 
order to unite with a synod it will re- 
ceive in return—inspiration, plans and pro- 
grams, financial and other aid in times of 
need, and an outlet for its benevolent 
spirit in the missionary, merciful and edu- 
cational program of the synod. The con- 
gregation that remains independent is the 
ultimate loser. 


The Synod 


The word synod means a way together. 
It is a name given to an organization or 
association of congregations. Annual 
meetings are held and business transacted 
as provided by the constitution. The synod 
might be described as a congregation of 


congregations. In the United Lutheran 
Church our synods are generally bounded 
geographically, as, for instance, the New 
York Synod or the Ohio Synod. The or- 
dination of pastors is left to a synod as 
well as many other functions that orig- 
inally belonged to a congregation. Where 
there is a full-time president, usually the 
synod becomes more directive of congre- 
gational action than where the president is 
also pastor of a congregation. The synod 
has no way of compelling a congregation 
to accept its orders, though it may expel 
the congregation if it becomes rebellious. 


The United Lutheran Church 


Just as the congregations create the 
synod, so the synods create the United 
Lutheran Church. It is a congregation of 
synods. Its constitution does not give it 
as much power over the synods as the 
congregations give their synods, but there 
are ways by which it can secure a large 
measure of control over them. It meets 
biennially, the next convention being in 
Baltimore, Md., October 5-12, 1938. The 
synods elect representatives based on their 
membership. 


The Auxiliaries 


Within the United Lutheran Church and 
organized after its pattern by congrega- 
tions and synods are three societies or 
auxiliaries, the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety, the Brotherhood and the Luther 
League. There was a time when these 
auxiliaries were not well co-ordinated 
with the United Lutheran Church, but 
now they do all their work through the 
boards of the Church and undertake no 
programs or projects without the sanction 
of the United Lutheran Church or the 
synods. Their gifts supplement the treas- 
ury of the Church and make possible a 
much larger program. 


The Boards 


A large body like the United Lutheran 
Church requires a powerful Executive 
Board to carry out its decisions and to 
act between conventions. There are three 
missionary boards, Foreign, American and 
Inner. By pooling the powers of the 
synods and their congregations these mis- 
sionary boards can do a great work for 
the Kingdom. The educational boards in- 
clude the Board of Education, which is 
concerned with the colleges of the Church 
and with Lutheran students in all institu- 
tions; the Parish and Church School Board, 
interested in the church school; the Board 
of Publication, busy with the printing and 
sale of literature; the Deaconess Board, 
which is primarily interested in preparing 
and directing young women in full-time 
church work. The Board of Ministerial 
Pensions and Relief has a field of its own 
described by its title. The work of these 
boards is unified through the officers, the 
Executive Board and a Committee of Ex- 
ecutive Secretaries. For their work an 
apportionment or quota is laid on the 


synods on the basis of membership, and 
the synods in turn lay it upon the con- 
gregations. The Publication Board is the 
only one of these boards that is self-sup- 
porting. It turns its profits back into the 
work of the Church. 

There is also a Commission of Adjudica- 
tion which acts as a supreme court of the 
Church and interprets the constitution or 
decides specific questions referred to it. 
There is no appeal from its decisions. A 
Church Paper Committee acts as a board 
of directors for the two official weeklies of 
the Church. A Laymen’s Movement, en- 
tirely voluntary and self-supporting, pro- 
motes stewardship throughout the Church 
and lays special emphasis on the annual 
Every Member Visitation. For this Visita- 
tion it provides the literature without cost 
to any congregation that will use it. 


Standing Committees 


There are many Standing Committees 
in the United Lutheran Church, the mem- 
bers appointed by the president. The 
Boards and Committees listed above are all 
elected in the conventions of the United 
Lutheran Church. The names of the 
Standing Committees suggest their func- 
tions. Statistical and Year Book; Common 
Service Book; Church Music; German In- 
terests; Army and Navy Work; Moral and 
Social Welfare; Evangelism; Church Archi- 
tecture; Publicity; Transportation (this 
committee makes arrangement for trans- 
portation of delegates to and from conven- 
tions); to Prepare a Statement Concern- 
ing Relations of Church and State; Invest- 
ments (this committee advises with the 
Boards as to investment of their funds); 
Relations with American Lutheran Church 
Bodies; Organized Work with Children; a 
New Pension Plan; the Title of Bishop; 
Work among Negroes in the South; the 
Centennial in India. 

There are a number of appointed rep- 
resentatives and officers which include: a 
Necrologist; an Archivist; Commissioners 
to the National Lutheran Council; a Rep- 
resentative on the Advisory Committee of 
the American Bible Society; Consultative 
Representatives to Commissions of the 
Federal Council of Churches; Commission- 
ers to the World Conference on Faith and 
Order. 

Two of the Standing Committees are 
about to merge with the Inner Mission 
Board—the Committee on Evangelism, 
and the Committee on Moral and Social 
Welfare. The work of the committees will 
be administered by departments of the 
one Board. The name of the new Board 
has not been finally selected. 


Promotion 


Upon recommendation of the president, 
the 1936 convention of the United Lu- 
theran Church adopted a plan for pro- 
moting more effectively its program in the 
synods and congregations. A committee of 
executive secretaries of the Boards was 


(Continued on page 21) 
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“BOOK SREVIEWS 


MY REASONABLE SERVICE 


By Deaconess Ingeborg Sponland. The 
Augsburg Publishing House, Minneapolis. 
1938. Pages 158. Price, $1.00. 


This is the first published autobiography 
of an American Lutheran Deaconess. It 
is a beautiful story of a noble life. The 
book presents a lovely picture of the 
Christian life. Including the vivid descrip- 
tion of a year’s world tour, we find in 
this volume the story of a truly cosmo- 
politan life. 

In the picture of this busy life appears 
the soul of one who observes, appreciates 
and responds to the beautiful and the true. 
Her education and development is de- 
scribed with a fidelity that contributes 
much thought for the teacher of youth. In 
telling of others Sister Ingeborg tells of 
herself. Thus her character and fine per- 
sonality are revealed, when she tells of 
Lutheran pastors, women workers, phy- 
sicians, relatives, co-workers, foreign mis- 
sionaries and friends. 

Externally this is the story of a journey 
from Norway to Chicago. Interpretatively 
it is the description of the development of 
the child of Christian parents toward 
sainthood. This book presents through the 
author’s account of a life of Christian faith 
and action, a keen observer, a student of 
human nature, a servant of a needy hu- 
manity, a cosmopolitan person, and a true 
child of God. Here is a deaconess suffer- 
ing with the unfortunate, rejoicing in na- 
ture’s revelation of God, and living abun- 
dantly on both sides of the Atlantic. Hers 
is a life of joy and peace, whether it be 
enjoying the glory of a colorful dawn over 
the rugged mountains of Norway, or en- 
during the sickly rain of the night outside 
the gates of a city in China. 

The book paints an impressive picture 
of Christian Service. Sister Ingeborg un- 
derstands the deaconess, the church and 
its mission, as well as the great message 
of salvation. The far-seeing vision of the 
importance of the deaconess work, the 
need of advancing the training of the dea- 
coness to meet modern conditions, the re- 
markable understanding of the church and 
its attitude to the deaconess work, and 
the promising possibilities of the diaconate 
reflected by Miss Sponland demonstrate 
her leadership and reveal the greatness 
of her character, as well as the richness 
of her experience. 

The book is radiant with the spirit of 
gladness. The joy of Christian service 
illuminates every page. Here is the story 
of a deaconess who could dream dreams 
in the darkest night and adjust herself 
to the cruel realities of pioneer conditions 
and a suffering humanity. 

H. D. Hoover. 


ISMS—NEW AND OLD 


By the Rey. Julius Bodensieck. The 
Book Concern, Columbus, Ohio. Pages 111. 
Price, 75 cents. 


If people knew the whole truth about 
erratic religious movements whieh are 


superficially plausible in parts, these 
vagaries would die more quickly than they 
do. This little volume is a convenient 
handbook for those who wish to learn 
something about these isms. It presents 
eight typical groups, outlining their his- 
torical background, teachings, practices 
and numerical strength. 

The author is a minister of the American 
Lutheran Church who has had experience 
in teaching and editorial work and who is 
a leader in his church’s educational pro- 
gram. His viewpoint is that of a church- 
man with convictions. In contrast with 
Ferguson’s “Confusion of Tongues,” for 
example, his treatise is neither so full nor 
so flippant; but it contains a comparatively 
large amount of material in a concise, com- 
pact and direct presentation. The value of 
any such book would be increased if it 
were to give larger recognition to the fact 
that many of. these isms contain a truth 
which the church hs failed to emphasize. 

M. R. HamsHer. 


THE TEMPLE IN THE HEART 


By James Reid. Cokesbury Press, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Pages 331. Price, $2.00. 


The author is an English Presbyterian 
clergyman who has served a large London 
congregation with distinction for more than 
twenty years. He is known in America 
chiefly for his personal appearance at the 
Northfield Conferences and for the books 
he has written, notably his “Making 
Friends with Life,’ which has proven 
popular here. 

The material in this volume first ap- 
peared in print in the British Weekly and 
it is now brought together in this form 
for a wider circulation among American 
readers. Its contents are called “sermonic 
meditations,” the first of which gives the 
book its title. Here are the gist of sixty- 
three outstanding sermons by one of 
Britain’s great preachers. They are simple, 
straightforward and scriptural; utterly 
lacking in that air of sophistication so prev- 
alent in much of the preaching of today’s 
great pulpiteers. May this not be the secret 
of Dr. Reid’s long and successful pulpit 
ministry at the Eastbourne congregation? 
Ministers who strive to achieve these qual- 
ities in their own sermons will find here 
a volume of patterns for their study, re- 
freshing truth to stimulate the flow of 
their own sermon thoughts, and inspira- 
tional reading for the cultivation of their 
own devotional life. Laymen, too, will 
find the book interesting reading and a 
distinct aid to the cultivation of devotional 
thoughts. 

Such topics as the following appear: A 
Whole-Time Religion, Is Our Religion An 
Escape? The Place of Recovery, How 
Christ Comes to Stay, When the Floods 
Come, Our Wants and Our Needs, Our 
Real Handicaps, The Cure of Futility, 
Doing Things We Dislike. There are also 
two series of meditations, one on the 
Words from the Cross; the other, on the 
Lord’s Prayer (9). 

Witiiam J. Ducker. 
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Prayer and Devotional Works 
and Seasonal Sermons 


THE DAY’S WORSHIP 


Edited by REV. C, B. FOELSCH, Ph.D. 


372 page-length daily devotions in this 
pocket-size devotional manual. Each medi- 
tation is limited to a single page, and in- 
cludes an indicated Scripture lesson, a short 
text and devotional study, and a brief 
prayer. The devotions for each weekly period 
relate to some appropriate theme. 

Cloth, 444 x 6 inches. 75 cents. 
Keratol, gilt top. $1.00. 


COLLECTS and PRAYERS 


(ollects and Pray, 
Sor use tn = Authorized by the 
- United Lutheran 
Church in America 
Prepared by the 


Common Service 
Book Committee 


Here you will find prayers for 

The Church, The Parish, Divine Worship, - 
The Church Building, Missions, Education, 
Home and Friends, Gifts and Graces, Our 
Daily Life, Special Necessities, All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men, Hospitals, Medical Men 
and Nurses, The City, the Nation, the World, 
Times and Seasons, Church Year, General 


Prayers (for Varied Occasions and Pur- 
poses). 
Book paper. In three bindings. 


Cloth, $1.00; Black Persian Morocco, red 
under gold edges, $3.50; Red Turkey Mo- 
rocco, red under gold edges, $3.75. 


EPISTLE MESSAGES— 
VOLUME Il 


Sermons on the Epistles of the Trinity Season 
Edited by REV. HERMANN F. MILLER 


———— 


EPISTLE MESSAGES 


Choice sermons on the epistle lessons of 
the Trinity season, written by prominent 
and popular preachers of the Lutheran 
Church. These sermons have strong appeal 
and vital messages. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

VOLUME I—ADVENT-TRINITY 
Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


The United Lutheran Publication House 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BY THE OLD VENANGO 
TRAIL 


By the Rev. L. W. Rupp 


CoNGRATULATIONS to a valued acquaint- 
ance of the past several years, Anders G. 
Ericson, whose name appears in the public 
press because of appointment to position 
of chief engineer for the Homestead Works 
of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation. 
A responsible position held by a respon- 
sible gentleman, which is a matter of at- 
tention. It is pleasant to see our Lutheran 
folk rise to places of trust. 

By the way, but bearing on our efforts 
in the congregations, we build strong con- 
gregations when we draw strong person- 
alities into them. We may lose potential 
leaders if our congregations do not build 
their organizations into such attractive and 
soul-winning bodies as to win strong per- 
sonalities who seek large fields for service. 
This is an argument for constructive evan- 
gelism. 


Concerning Publicity 

Attention has been called to the splendid 
publicity through the newspapers of the 
Pittsburgh Synod’s convention in Butler. 
We had very excellent newspaper service 
from the two local papers, the daily Eagle, 
and the Butler County Record, a weekly. 

A note from one member of our pub- 
licity committee, Pastor H. O. F. Simoleit, 
comments thus: “In checking over last 
week’s papers I find that our local paper, 
The Times (Beaver, Pa.), has brought a 
daily account of synod. We have received 
twice as much space as the Presbyterian 
Convention or the U. P. Convention. Even 
the Sun Tele has given us better service 
this year than heretofore.” 

Sun Tele is the Pittsburgh Sun Tele- 
graph. Their staff man, Chester Harris, 
came to Butler with a photographer, 
spending some little time with members 
of the synodical publicity committee. One 
result was his interview with Thiel Col- 
lege’s President Rudisill, and a special 
story, quite long, in the next day’s issue 
of the paper, headlined, “Thiel College 
Head Calls Earle Policy Peril to Educa- 
tion,” with the following type under Dr. 
Rudisill’s picture: “President of Thiel Col- 
lege, who defended the precarious posi- 
tion of independent colleges against state- 
endowed institutions before Pittsburgh 
Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church.” 

Among quoted lines are these: “They 
(the state administration) are throwing 
such overwhelming support to the state- 
controlled institutions that it threatens the 
very existence of the independent col- 
leges. They are supporting fourteen state 
teachers’ colleges, many of which are not 
needed for the preparation of teachers. The 
General State Authority has just given 
$10,600,000 to the teachers’ colleges for 
building purposes when their enrollment 
is declining and as the independent col- 
leges are on the increase.” 

Concerning the philosophy which be- 
lieves “that the state ought to control 
everything, even education,” this quotation 
was given: “It resembles totalitarian states 
such as Italy, Germany and Russia. It 
means losing freedom of thought, educa- 
tion and expression. During the present 
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administration it has gotten much worse 
although it has been on the increase for 
several years.” 


‘““Newspaper Evangelism” 

For several years, including the 1938 
convention, the office set-up for conven- 
tion publicity has been in charge of Pastor 
Paul Porath. In the meantime other mem- 
bers of the publicity group have been 
mulling over, after some form of philo- 
sophical fashion, certain theories of pub- 
licity, and arriving at certain definite con- 
clusions, as you would have observed on 
the last evening of the convention when 
four men, Pastors Bruce Shaffer, Hans 
O. F. Simoleit, Robert Klingensmith, and 
the “Prospector” sat around one of Gal- 
son’s tables, sharing good food and much 
conversation. 

Publicity is not gaining space, but is 
constructive interpretation to the public, 
revealing the truth of our church posi- 
tions. In the phrase coined by Pastor 
Simoleit, “newspaper evangelism” is the 
field into which our interests and our ef- 
forts need to be turned. That means tell- 
ing the truth about ourselves, our doc- 
trines, our positions on questions of the 
day. 

On basis that newspaper publicity must 
be thoroughly representative, our syn- 
odical publicity men do not merely “exude” 
information; they constructively frame 
their information, and withhold stories, to 
gain the attention and the confidence of 
their brethren in the “Fourth Estate” 
(editors, if you please) who rely on the 
judgment of the church reporters, and 
who accept their opinion on what is news 
and what is not news. In some respects 
the success of the church committees is 
determined more by what is not pub- 
lished than by what appears in print.: 

If suggestive to others, the Pittsburgh 
committee is particularly interested in 
building up adequate publicity contacts, 
contacting the editors through able church 
reporters, and seeking a year-round pro- 
gram in which the term “newspaper evan- 
gelism” will be constantly in mind. 

A specific item of accomplishment in the 
past year has been the labor of two men, 
Pastors Bruce R. Shaffer and Richard A. 
Kline, in preparing a “Mimeo Manual” for 
use of pastors who have mimeographs. At 
present there is a very intriguing cor- 
respondence going on with Chairman Elson 
Ruff of the Ministerium’s committee in 
Eastern Pennsylvania, by which there may 
be, if possible, exchange of “experiences,” 
for our mutual good, and also for the ad- 
vantage of any who may be interested in 
the things we are learning about congre- 
gational bulletins and general publicity 
service. 

Lutherwood 


A news note, mailed by Mr. Louis P. 
Blum, reports on the opening of Luther- 
wood, the camp on Traverse Creek, near 
Frankfort Springs, Beaver County, where 
the 150-acre “model” camp site developed 
by the National Park Service has been 
leased by the Lutheran Brotherhood of 
Pittsburgh, an association of Lutheran 
men of different synods. The president, 
William P. Braun, is an engineer of the 
firm of Blum, Weldon & Company. 

The newspaper releases describe the 
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camp as having fifty buildings of such 
types as are needed for such a camp, and 
a lake almost two miles in length. 

The camp was informally opened May 
28 to 30 by Branch No. 7 of the Pittsburgh 
District Luther League; ninety-four mem- 
bers, representing six societies, were in 
attendance. Morning and evening devo- 
tions were observed each day. On Sunday 
the services were led by the Rev. Dr. 
Philip H. R. Mullen, Superintendent of 
Missions of our Pittsburgh Synod. 

The regular camping season opens June 
25. The corrected schedule, as now given 
out, is: June 25-July 2, Brotherhood and 
Family Groups; July 2-16, Boys and Girls; 
July 16 to 30, Boys; July 30-August 13, 
Luther League Groups; August 13-20, 
Brotherhood and Family Groups; August 
20-September 3, Girls. 

Mr. Ray H. Steeb, who has had much 
experience in Y. M. C. A. and other types 
of camps, has been chosen Lutherwood’s 
director for this year. The office, at least 
temporarily, will be 533 Wabash Building, 
Pittsburgh, the headquarters of the Lu- 
theran Inner Mission Society. It is stated 
that this organization will use the camp 
for under-privileged boys and girls under 
their care over a two-week period from 
July 2 to 16. The Luther League of the 
American Lutheran Church is making 
Lutherwood the scene of their Bible Camp 
August 6-13. 


Too Many Churches? 


Are there too many churches in your 
community? Then salt down the follow- 
ing statement from “Bulletin Index” and 
“chew” on it for a little while: “There are 
now thirty saloons to every church in 
Pennsylvania.” 


WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS 
(Continued from page 19) 


organized with the president as chairman. 
The secretary of the Laymen’s Movement 
was also added to the committee. Under 
direction of this committee promotional 
meetings were held last fall over the en- 
tire territory of the Church. The program 
of these meetings was intended to inform 
the people of the whole program of the 
whole Church and to make them feel and 
accept their responsibility for it. Much 
literature was prepared for these meetings 
and a plan book was published to aid pas- 
tors schedule their congregational pro- 
grams. This fall a series of Pastors’ In- 
stitutes will be conducted with the same 
end in view. The basis for the Plan of 
Promotion is the Calendar of Special Days 
and Seasons. By this Calendar each pas- 
tor is expected to lay emphasis upon some 
one part of the total program during each 
season of the Church Year. For instance’ 
—Epiphany Season is devoted to Foreign 
Missions; Lent to American Missions; or 
to illustrate with a special day, Septua- 
gesima Sunday is devoted to Deaconess 
Work. By this Calendar all the congrega- 
tions in the United Lutheran Church are 
expected to lay emphasis upon the same 
objective on the same day or season of 
the Church Year. 
* * * * 

To Leapvers: Topic date, July 31. Next 

topic, What Good Does Prayer Do? 
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LUTHERAN CAMPS OPEN 
NEW SEASON 


SaturDay, JuLy 2, witnessed the open- 
ning of Camp Miller for boys and Camp 
Hagan for girls, at Shawnee-on-the-Dela- 
ware, Pa., with greater enrollments than 
ever before. Two hundred eighty-eight 
boys were on hand for the opening of the 
season, and Camp Hagan’s facilities have 
been increased to accommodate 155 girls; 
more than twice the number attending 
last year. 

Both camps are owned and operated by 
the Youth Activities Committee of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania. Camp Miller 
will again be under the direction of LeRoi 
E. Snyder, who is starting his sixth year 
in this post. Miss Jane M. Taylor of Allen- 
town has been appointed directress of 
Camp Hagan. Miss Taylor has a long and 
varied experience in youth work, and at 
the present time is employed as the Parish 
and Field Worker for St. John’s Civic Cen- 
ter in Allentown. 

During the course of the eight weeks’ 
season, extending from July 2 to August 
27, more than 1,200 boys and girls will have 
enjoyed vacations ranging from one week 
to the entire summer. They will come 
from California, Texas, Louisiana, Georgia, 
Florida, and nearby states. 

In accordance with Camp Miller policy, 
all profits derived from the past season 
have been used for improvements to the 
property and buildings. As a result, ad- 
ditional craft space for all types of handi- 
craft work is now available as well as 
several new boats and canoes at both 
camps. Camp Miller’s kitchen has been 
completely renovated and newly equipped, 
and five new cabins have been constructed 
at Camp Hagan. 

Most important of the new features to be 
offered at both camps is a complete string 
of first-grade saddle horses which will be 
available to all campers. 

The staff of sixty counselors and main- 
tenance men spent a week in organizing 
activities so as to have everything in 
operation when the first campers arrive. 
Elaborate preparations were made to pro- 
vide an expensive pyrotechnic display on 
the evening of the Fourth of July. Ar- 
rangements were also made with Films 
Incorporated to provide first-run films at 
intervals during the summer. 

The entire camp program will again be 
under the direction of Mr. Snyder, and the 
associate direction of Ralph N. Meyers of 
Sellersville, Pa.; Edward L. Barndt of Sel- 
lersville, commissarian; Norman Roper of 
Reading, accountant; Charles Gruber of 
West Chester, registrar; Dr. Sloan of 
Stroudsburg, camp physician; Charles 
Goldsmith of Hokendaqua, medical direc- 
tor; Dr. Albert Jones of Philadelphia, head 
of the Junior Camp; and Earl Reist of 
Trenton, N. J., head of the Senior Camp, 
complete the main executive staff. 

Camp Hagan’s staff in addition to Miss 
Taylor, includes Kathryn E. Reinbold of 
Lansdowne, associate directress; Esther M. 
Wenrich of West Reading, athletics; Anne 
K. Minnich of Reading, arts and crafts; 
Jane C. Randall of Royersford, aquatics; 
Jeanne B. Fry of Royersford, registrar; 
and Kathryn A. Dieckman of Mauch 
Chunk, nurse. 


Wituiram B. Scuutrz. 
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PASTORS’ INSTITUTE 
AT FORTUNE LAKE 


THE SECOND annual Lutheran intersyn- 
odical Fortune Lake Pastors’ Institute will 
be held this year August 2-5 at the For- 
tune Lake Bible Camp site owned by the 
Augustana Synod on Highway No. 2 near 
Crystal Falls, Mich. The faculty is com- 
posed of Dr. Conrad Bergendoff, president 
of Augustana Theological Seminary and 
College at Rock Island, Ill.; Dr. T. A. Kan- 
tonen of Hamma Divinity School at 
Springfield, Ohio; Dr. Oscar F. Black- 
welder, pastor of the Church of the Refor- 
mation, Washington, D. C.; and the Rev. 
E. S. Hjortland, pastor of Ascension 
Church, Milwaukee. 

Lectures begin Tuesday morning, August 
2. Dr. Bergendoff will lecture on “The 
Lutheran Church Today and Tomorrow,” 
under the following titles: “Authority and 
Freedom in a United Lutheran Church in 
America,” “The Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica and a Common Liturgy,’ “The Lu- 
theran Church in Her Relationship to 
Other Christian Bodies in America,” and 
“The Lutheran Church and the Ecumenical 
Movement.” Dr. Kantonen’s four lectures 
on the general subject, “Soul Care and 
Soul Cure,” will be: “The Psychiatric Ap- 
proach to Pastoral Work,” “Counseling in 
the Problems of the Home,” “Ministering 
to the Sick,” and “Pastoral Preaching and 
Teaching.” 

Dr: Blackwelder’s lectures in the eve- 
nings on “Pulpit Message and Manner” 
will be: “Can the Church Win Today?” 
“Some Problems of the Modern Preacher,” 
and “Constructive Habits for the Christian 
Ministry.” Pastor Hjortland will be in 
charge of an open forum seminar just 
after dinner each afternoon. There will be 
ample opportunity for swimming and other 
recreation. 

The cost for the entire four days, in- 
cluding board, room, bedding and lectures 
is $10. Any member of the committee will 
be happy to hear that you are coming. 
These are: the Rev. Theodore Matson, 421 
E. Division St., Ishpeming, Mich.; Dr. Otto 
H. Bostrom, 112 W. Ridge St., Marquette, 
Mich.; the Rev. Joseph C. Simonson, 652 
North Lotus Ave., Chicago, IIl.; Dr. V. K. 
Nikander, Suomi College, Hancock, Mich.; 
and the Rev. I. O. Miller, 707 Garfield 
Ave., Aurora, II. I. O. Mier. 


SILVER BAY SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


By Paul C. White, Ph.D. 


LuTHERANS from the territory of the 
United Lutheran Synod of New York and 
from many neighboring synods will gather 
at Silver Bay on Lake George for the an- 
nual Summer School and Church Work- 
ers’ Conference, July 30 to August 5. 
Silver Bay is one of the beauty spots of 
New York State, located on Lake George 
in the heart of the Adirondack Mountains, 
ninety miles north of Albany. 

The theme chosen for this year is “Christ 
and the Church.” The emphasis will be 
upon the twentieth anniversary of the or- 
ganization of the United Lutheran Church 
in America. In keeping with the anniver- 
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sary celebration as developed by the Board 
of American Missions, Dr. Henry J. Pflum, 
Jr., president of the Board and pastor of 


Holy Trinity Church, Buffalo, will teach a 


course on “The Work of the Church in 
North America.” 

Faculty members will include S. White 
Rhyne, D.D., secretary of the Parish and 
Church School Board; Mr. Arthur P. Black, 
executive secretary of the Lutheran Lay- 
men’s Movement; Clarence E. Krumbholz, 
D.D., executive secretary of the Inner Mis- 
sion Board, U. L. C. A.; Miss Nona Diehl, 
executive secretary of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society; Miss Amelia Brosius, 
missionary from India; the Rev. David G. 
Jaxheimer, pastor of Christ Church, Free- 
port, L. I.; Mr. John George Kurzenknabe, 
president of the Luther League of Amer- 
ica; and Miss Edna Springhorn, organist 
and choir director, Grace Church, Buffalo. 

The devotional periods are under the 
leadership of Frederick R. Knubel, D.D., 
Rochester, N. Y., and the Rev. Martin J. 
Lorenz, Waterbury, Conn., chaplains. In 
addition there will be ample opportunity 
for outdoor recreation under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Herbert T. Pinter, president 
of the Connecticut State Luther League. 
This will include swimming, hiking, his- 
toric trips, boating, tennis, golfing, and 
other summer mountain sports. 

The Summer School has always empha- 
sized its workers’ conferences for mem- 
bers of the various organizations of the 
Church. There will therefore be special 
helps for workers in the Sunday school, 
Luther League, Women’s Missionary So- 
cieties, Brotherhoods, and other organiza- 
tions. In addition there will be programs 
for pastors and laymen and for those in- 
terested in church music. 

This part of the program of the United 
Lutheran Synod of New York is being de- 
veloped by the Committee on Parish Edu- 
cation, the Rev. Hugo L. Dressler, Buffalo, 
general chairman. Chalmers E. Frontz, 
D.D., of Albany, is director of the school 
and has been throughout its entire history. 

For information write Dr. Paul C. White, 
Dean, 39 East 35th St., New York City. 


CAMP SUSQUEHANNA 


closed another summer camping session on 
Susquehanna University’s campus at 
Selinsgrove, Pa., and marked the first year 
that girls were admitted to the camp. The 
camp is sponsored by the old Susquehanna 
Synod of the United Lutheran Church 
and the boys’ division has been in opera- 
tion for sixteen years. 

The Rev. Walter E. Brown of Danville 
was re-elected director of the camp for 
another season and Dr. C. H. Stein of Lock 
Haven is chairman of the committee reg- 
ulating the camp. Other officers of the 
camp include the Rev. Joseph E. Janson, 
Sunbury, assistant director; the Rev. Paul 
J. Keller, Nittany, secretary; the Rev. 
Harry Shoaf, Jersey Shore, treasurer and 
athletic director; and the Rev. Ernest 
Bottiger, Milton, music director. 

Camp Susquehanna disbanded June 23 
after closing one of its most successful 
seasons. There were approximately 125 
young people in camp and more than fifty 
girls enjoyed their first season. 


ed 
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ROANOKE COLLEGE 


WirtH AN enrollment of 164 students, the 
summer session at Roanoke College, Salem, 
Va., is experiencing its most successful 
season. Last year 155 students were en- 
rolled. 

“Tt is undoubtedly the best session from 
the standpoint of enrollment and general 
desire on the part of students that we 
have ever had since the beginning of the 
summer program at the college,” Dr. 
C. R. Brown, dean of the college, said re- 
cently. The tendency of more and more 
students to continue their regular college 
work during the summer is evidenced by 
the enrollment of sixty-nine from the 
regular session. The summer work at the 
college has been under the direction of Dr. 
Brown for the last twelve years. 

‘The eighty-fifth session of the college 
closed June 4 with Dr. A. W. Beaven, 
president of the Colgate-Rochester Divin- 
ity School, as the speaker before the grad- 
uating class. The baccalaureate sermon 
was preached by the Rt. Rev. W. A. 
Brown, bishop of the Southern Virginia 
Diocese of the Episcopal Church. Bishop 
Brown is a member of the class of 1898. 
The annual sunset service speaker was 
the Rev. S. White Rhyne, executive sec- 
retary of the Parish and Church School 
Board of the United Lutheran Church, a 
member of the class of 718. 

Hundreds of alumni from all parts of 
the country attended the commencement 
exercises. George P. Grove, ’16, Arling- 
ton, Va., attorney, was the principal 
speaker at the annual meeting of the 
Alumni Association. In the business ses- 
sion of the association meeting, Mr. Grove 
was named president of the association of 
the college for the coming year. The re- 
port of the alumni secretary, Miller 
Ritchie, 32, was heard, and plans were 
laid for alumni promotional work during 
the year. 

Honorary degrees were conferred, in 
connection with the graduation exercises, 
on the following: LL.D. on the Rt. Rev. 
W. A. Brown; D.D. on the Rev. S. White 
Rhyne; and Sc.D. on E. B. Burchell. 

Fifty-six seniors, the largest graduating 
class in the history of the college, re- 
ceived their degrees. 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVER- 
SITY 


opened its thirty-seventh summer session 
on the Selinsgrove campus, Pennsylvania, 
June 27. Dr. Arthur Herman Wilson, head 
of the university’s English department, is 
director of the summer session, which 
will continue to August 6. 

Regular members of the faculty are 
teaching a wide variety of courses. Six 
hours’ work will be given to qualify for 
six semester credits toward baccalaureate 


degrees or advance certification by the 


Pennsylvania Department of Public In- 
struction. A wide variety of education 
courses is offered. 

Two visiting professors are on the fac- 
ulty. Dr. Frank Boyer, superintendent of 
Union County schools, and Heber C. Hen- 
dricks of the Selinsgrove High School 
faculty, both Susquehanna graduates. The 
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former will teach education and will de- 
velop a number of new courses in this 
field; the latter will teach in the business 
department. 


MISSIONARIES HEARD 


Young Women’s Missionary Conference 
Held at Lemoyne, Pa. 


SaturpaAy afternoon, June 18, Trinity 
Church, Lemoyne, Pa., was the scene of 
great activity for the Young Women of 
the West Pennsylvania Synod were as- 
sembling for their twelfth missionary con- 
ference. 

A part of a very familiar and beautiful 
hymn, “Publish Glad Tidings,” was used 
as the theme of the two-day conference. 
The general theme was developed and 
used as devotional themes at the begin- 
ning and end of each session. 


Distinguished Guests 


The first session convened at 2.30 Satur- 
day afternoon with 101 persons registered. 
Devotions were led by Miss Anna M. 
Walker of Christ Church, Shrewsbury, 
with the theme, “Publish Glad Tidings— 
When?” Mrs. Paul McDowell, president 
of the host society, extended greetings, 
and Miss Emeline Bowman, president of 
the Young Women, replied. The following 
guests were presented by Miss Isabelle 
Hoover, member of the Executive Com- 
mittee: 

Miss Katharine Fahs, retired missionary 
from India; Miss Amelia Brosius, nurse 
on furlough from India; Dr. and Mrs. 
Luther A. Gotwald, missionaries on fur- 
lough from India; Sister Anna Melville, 
Directing Deaconess at Haverford Center, 
Philadelphia; Miss Nona Diehl, Executive 
Secretary of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety; Mrs. Carl Simon, Life and In Me- 
moriam Department; Miss Esther Root, 
Deaconess Department; Miss Mary Boeckel, 
Missionary Advance Secretary; Mrs. Her- 
bert Kline, Magazine Secretary; Mrs. H. D. 
Hoover, former president of Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of West Penn Synod; Mrs. 
Ralph Gresh, president of Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of West Penn Synod; Mrs. 
Wentz, Visitation Secretary; Mrs. Sheffer, 
Box Work Secretary; Mrs. Sanderson, Mis- 
sion Study Secretary; Mrs. James, India 
Lace Secretary; Miss Charlotte Kao, stu- 
dent from China. 

The conference was officially opened with 
prayer by Miss Katharine Fahs, who has 
never missed one of our West Penn Con- 
ferences. The report of the treasurer was 
read and the president then appointed 
committees to act during the conference. 
A very inspiring and interesting address 
was given by Miss Amelia Brosius, a reg- 
istered nurse on furlough from India, on 
“The Ministry of Healing in India.” This 
proved to be quite different in that it 
brought us face to face with the work of 
the hospitals and the various means of 
healing in India. 

The conference was divided into four 
groups, and with each group departmental 
secretaries were given an opportunity to 
talk on their fields. In one room the New 
Cumberland Young Women served tea, at 
which time we were given an opportunity 
to meet and speak with the missionaries 
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and with Charlotte Kao. She has only 
been in this country nine months, but 
speaks English quite well. This session 
closed with devotions on the theme, “Pub- 
lish Glad Tidings—Why?” conducted by 
Miss Virginia Heckman, from St. Paul’s 
Church, Carlisle. 


Miss Kao Bears Witness 


One hundred twenty-one young women 
dressed in varied colors and tables dec- 
orated in pink and green, all set in a room 
tastefully decorated in the same color 
scheme, was the setting for the dinner 
served in the social hall of the church 
Saturday evening. Mrs. Luther A. Got- 
wald of India gave the dinner address on 
“Tidings of Jesus—Redemption—Release.” 
During her address she showed us trinkets 
and idols that are used in India. Dr. 
Luther Gotwald showed pictures taken in 
India and on the work there. These were 
very educational and enlightening. Miss 
Charlotte Kao, China, who is only eighteen, 
told of some of her experiences in her 
native country and when coming to this 
country. She is at Lenoir Rhyne College 
and during her first term was an honor 
student. 

The conference attended the morning 
worship service in a body. At this service 
Miss Kao told of her conversion and sang 
a hymn in her native tongue. An anthem, 
“Send Out Thy Light,” was beautifully 
sung by the choir of Trinity Church. Dr. 
Luther A. Gotwald delivered the sermon, 
using for his theme, “How Shall They 
Preach Except They Be Sent?” 

The closing session was opened with de- 
votions, “Publish Glad Tidings—How?” in 
charge of Miss Sara Mehring, Gettysburg. 
Sister Anna Melville, directing deaconess 
of Haverford Center, Philadelphia, spoke 
on her work. It was a very enlightening 
address, dealing with the work with 
negroes. “Bearers of the Message,” an ad- 
dress by Miss Nona Diehl, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Women’s Missionary Society, 
was very well presented and gave an in- 
sight into means of bearing the wonderful 
message that we as Christians are fortu- 
nate in possessing. 

The following officers were re-elected: 
President, Emeline Bowman, Hanover; 
vice-president, Mrs. J. W. Light, Jr., 
Carlisle; secretary, Esther Black, York; 
treasurer, Laura Wakley, Dallastown, R. D. 
The newly elected officers were installed 
by Mrs. Ralph Gresh, synodical president 
of the Women’s Missionary Society. 

The thirteenth conference will be held 
in Hanover next year. 

The conference was brought to a suc- 
cessful close by Miss Beatrice Schrum, St. 
Paul’s, Spring Grove, who led the devo- 
tions on the theme, “Publish Glad Tidings 
—Who?” Laura WAKLEY, Reporter. 


As SOON as a man is at one with God, 
he will not beg. He will then see prayer 
in all action—R. W. Emerson. 


Envy is the daughter of Pride, the au- 
thor of Murder and Revenge, the per- 
petual tormenter of virtue. Envy is the 
filthy slime of the soul, a venom, a poison, 
a quicksilver, which consumeth the flesh 
and drieth up the bones.—Socrates. 
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LUTHER LEAGUE OF OHIO 


ONE HUNDRED TWENTY Luther Leaguers 
from all parts of the State of Ohio were 
inspired by the theme, “Anywhere with 
Jesus,” in the annual convention of the 
Luther League of Ohio at Miami Valley 
Chautauqua, June 12 and 13. 

With the Twenty-third Psalm and theme 
song, “Anywhere with Jesus,” as the basis 
for the meditations and addresses, a fine 
season of worship and inspiration was 
shared by all who attended. The Miamis- 
burg League was host, and presented a 
novelty program of readings and music at 
the Fellowship Supper Sunday. 

The Rev. Walden M. Holl, convention 
chaplain, in his devotional message at the 
opening session Sunday, stressed the im- 
portance of accepting Jesus as a friend 
before going anywhere with Him. The 
Young People’s Choir of First Church, 
Springfield, sang two anthems. 

C. E. Krumbholz, D.D., Executive Sec- 
retary of the Inner Mission Board of the 
U. L. C. A., came from New York to pre- 
sent the Vesper Service message, “Any- 
where with Jesus I Can Safely Go.” He 
pointed out that security with Jesus can 
be gained only with adventure, and this 
only with complete surrender to Him. The 
Rev. John M. Warnes was liturgist. 


Forest Temple 

The Leaguers will long remember the 
beauty and serenity of the chapel in the 
woods, where the closing devotional serv- 
ice was held Sunday night. The rustic 
chapel was erected and is being cared for 
by the parents of a young boy who once 
came to Chautauqua with Jesus and had 
been called from there by Him to Life 
Eternal. “Jesus Leading Me” was the sub- 
ject of Mr. Holl’s meditation. 

Monday morning, the Toledo Leaguers 
were in charge of devotions. In his morn- 
ing meditation Mr. Holl’s subject was 
“With Jesus in the Presence of the 
Enemy.” The first business session at 9.30 
was called to order by the vice-president, 
Mr. Andrew Dropko. At this session the 
newly revised constitution was read and 
adopted. 

Miss Jessie Thomas, missionary to India, 
presented a very interesting message on 
the subject, “With Jesus Over Land and 
Sea.” Miss Faye Kughler, state mission- 
ary secretary, introduced Miss Thomas. 

The Monday morning session was closed 
with the presentation of a dramatization 
of the work of the Luther League of Ohio 
as carried on through the League depart- 
ments. The scene was laid in the spacious 
and fictitious office of the president of the 
Luther League of Ohio, and depicted a 
day of busy routine in which the various 
officers and secretaries presented the work 
of their departments. Miss Brenda Mehl- 
house dropped in to bring greetings from 
the Luther League of America. The con- 
ference presidents described the work in 
the conferences and posted a map show- 
ing the conference boundaries, and the 
Educational Secretary outsold the book 
agent who offered a substitute for the 
Luther League Review and the “Parish 
School Hymnal.” 

The noon luncheon was enlivened by a 
clever skit presented in costume by the 
Leaguers from Beach City. 
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In the Monday afternoon session Miss 
Brenda Mehlhouse, representing the Lu- 
ther League of America, explained the help 
and guidance offered by the national or- 
ganization through its departments, pre- 
senting the whole program of the whole 
Church, and very similar to the passions 
of the Church, as stated by Dr. Knubel; 
i. e., Education, Missions, and Merciful 
Ministrations. She stressed particularly 
the use of the topics and Reading Circle. 


Officers Elected 


The following were elected to serve as 
state officers in the coming year: Pres- 
ident, Andrew Dropko, Lorain; vice-pres- 
ident, Harold Lange, Akron; secretary, 
Ruth Flack, Springfield; treasurer, Faye 
Kughler, Stonecreek; executive committee, 
Ruth Bell, Toledo. 

The Springfield delegation, with Ed 
Driscoll as leader, presented a delightful 
program of fun at the Fellowship Banquet 
Monday evening. In the Badge Contest 
the board of judges chose the badge de- 
signed and worn by the Springfield 
Leaguers to be copied for the official badge 
of Ohio’s delegation at the national con- 
vention at Long Beach, Calif., next year. 

In the closing session, the new crosses 
on the Life Service Flag were dedicated. 
Miss Havana Amos was in charge of the 
dedication service. The keynote address 
of the day was presented by F. W. Otter- 
bein, D.D., pastor of North Austin Church, 
Chicago, whose subject was, “Anywhere 
with Jesus, In the World, In Worship, In 
Witnessing.” The choir of First Church, 
Miamisburg, added inspiration with two 
anthems. 

Fitting and beautiful was the closing 
candlelight installation service conducted 
by the Rev. Joseph Frease. 

Many Leaguers remained on the Chau- 
tauqua grounds for the continued Assembly 
program Tuesday through Thursday. 


“VIRGINIA LEAGUE 
MARCHES ON” 


Two HUNDRED EIGHTEEN Virginia Leaguers 
made history as they assembled for their 
seventeenth annual convention at Rural 
Retreat, Va., June 21-23, to study the 
theme, “Prepare Ye the Way of the Lord, 
Make His Paths Straight.” Leaguers were 
inspired to “March On” as they sang the 
convention hymn, “Heralds of Christ Who 
Bear the King’s Commands.” 

At the opening session came “The Chal- 
lenge of the Wilderness” so ably presented 
by Calvin P. Swank, S.T.D., D.D., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Following the inspiring address 
the Leaguers prepared themselves for the 
work of the Master by partaking of the 
Lord’s Supper. 

Leaguers had little difficulty becoming 
acquainted at the Hill-Billy Party at 
Laurel Glen Farm. The girls, discarding 
their finery, were given overalls, shirts 
and bandannas to wear, the boys were 
spared this ordeal, merely tying a ban- 
danna around their head. All piled into 
trucks, drove about five miles and arrived 
in the hay-loft of a huge barn. String 
music, songs, jokes, and laughs helped 
everyone get acquainted. 
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Paul M. Kinports, D.D., was delightfully 
received as the representative of the Lu- 
ther League of America. His greetings, 
talks, and charming personality, added 
much to the success of the convention. 

One of the most interesting features of 
the second session was the panel forum 
at which many questions along the line of 
personal problems were answered. 

The ‘convention banquet came as a 
climax of the second day, when the theme, 
“Make His Paths Straight—for Joy,” was 
used. The George Wythe Hotel was the 
stage for this joyful event and the Rev. 
Wynne C. Boliek, Columbia, S. C., the 
speaker. 

Members of the Executive Committee 
breakfasted at 7.30 A. M. the last day of 
the convention. The out-of-doors, prompted 
by the gracious invitation of Mary Brown 
Cassell, lured them beside a stone out- 
door fireplace. 

The Virginia Leaguers resolved that 
“war is a relic of barbarism” and must be 
eliminated as they saw unfold before them 
the pageant, “The Highway of Peace,” 
written for the convention by Mrs. B. E. 
Copenhaver, Marion, Va. 

The fifth session at Hungary Mother 
State Park, Marion, Va., was characterized 
by swimming, boating, hiking, and plenty 
to eat, for the Rural Retreat Leaguers had 
barbecued pigs and lambs for the occa- 
sion. After supper, on the side of the lake, 
the Leaguers were thrilled as they listened 
to the Rev. Carl Honeycutt, Marion, dis- 
cuss the theme, “Make Straight the Path- 
way of Love.” 

The theme for the last session was “Pre- 
pare Ye the Way for Sacrificial Living”; 
this was ably developed by the Rev. Ray- 
mond Wood, Staunton, Va. The convention 
closed with the installation of officers. 

The convention paper, The Cabbage 
Leaf, kept the Leaguers informed. The 
most important news item told of the con- 
vention concurring in the action of the 
Lutheran Synod of Virginia to employ a 
full-time Young People’s Worker in the 
near future. It also reported the election 
of the following officers: President, Frances 
V. Miller, Shenandoah, Va.; vice-president, 
Edith Richardson, Salem, Va.; secretary, 
Marie McDaniel, Norfolk, Va.; treasurer, 
Richard Greiner, Rural Retreat, Va.; stat- 
istician, Bernard Wise, Blountville, Tenn. 

j Frances V. MILLER. 


SASKATCHEWAN CONFER- 
ENCE OF THE MANITOBA 
SYNOD 


Pastors and lay delegates of the Sas- 
katchewan Conference of the Manitoba 
Synod met in convention in Trinity 
Church, Saskatoon, Sask., the Rev. Henry 
Hodel pastor. 

The conference was opened by the pres- 
ident, the Rev. K. W. Sterzer of Neudorf, 
and after the Rev. L. W. Schnell of Sas- 
katoon, secretary of the British and For- 
eign Bible Society for North Saskatchewan, 
was introduced to the conference and 
spoke briefly upon the work of the Bible 
Society in the world, the Rev. G. Poetzsch 
of Edenwold led in discussion of the sub- 
ject, “The Christian and the Government.” 
He pointed out, among other things, that 
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obedience to the state is a Christian ob- 
ligation, and disobedience to the govern- 
ment is disobedience to God, Whose agent 
the government is, and that refusal of 
obedience is justifiable only when the 
commands of the state are in conflict with 
the commands of God, in which case the 
Christian must be ready to endure the 
penalty for disobedience. 

The Rev. K. Freitag of Leask drew the 
conference into a lively discussion on 
Christian giving by a paper entitled, “Con- 
gregational Finance.” 

In the evening pastors and lay dele- 
gates participated in the banquet arranged 
in celebration of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the Lutheran College and Sem- 
inary, and in congratulation to this year’s 
graduating class, Leonard Koss, Fred 
Knebel, Reinhold Sedo.: Dr. N. Willison 
was chairman at the banquet, and Dr. 
J. J. Thomson of the University of Sas- 
katchewan the principal speaker. 

Saturday morning the Rev. F. Oswald 
of Markinch, having for his subject, “What 
After Death?” presented, in an interest- 
ing and instructive way, the Scriptural 
teaching that the souls of the ungodly are 
led by death directly into everlasting 
agony and anguish, whereas the souls of 
the godly are in God’s hand, and by death 
enter into eternal happiness. 

Other papers read to the conference 
were, “Inner Missions” by the Rev. W. 
Mahlstedt of Rosthern, “A Constitution 
and By-laws of a Lutheran Congregation” 
by the Rev. Henry Hodel, and “Home Mis- 
sions” by the Rev. K. W. Sterzer. 

Welcome visitors in Saskatoon during 
the conference, included Thomas Hartig, 
D.D., of Winnipeg, Man.; the Rev. G. Hei- 
mann of Emerson, Man.; the Rev. A. Goos 
of Thorsby, Alta; the Rev. R. Krisch of 
Edmonton, Alta.; and the Rev. C. Kleiner 
of Winnipeg, Man. 

The conference service of worship, with 
the administration of the Lord’s Supper, 
was conducted Saturday evening by the 
Rev. T. Casper of Runciman, who preached 
the sermon, and Pastor M. Richter of 
Langenburg, who made the confessional 
address. 

On Sunday, ministers and lay delegates 
attended the special services of the Lu- 
theran College and Seminary, when J. 
Goos, D.D., was the special preacher in 
the service of celebration commemorating 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Lu- 
theran College and Seminary, and the Rev. 
N. Willison, Litt.D., was the preacher in 
the seminary commencement service. 

H. Hopet. 


10,000 ASSEMBLED 
(Continued from page 4) 


to those courageous pioneers who first 
brought the message of Lutheranism to 


_ America three centuries ago. That mes- 


a « 


sage he characterized as one which 


‘stimulates a spirit of confident strength; 


one which brings joy and hope to the 
sad and disillusioned. 
His participation in the program was 


of unusual interest because the Minis- 


terium was the first organized Lutheran 
body in America. Though credit for 


creating the Ministerium goes most 
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deservedly to Muhlenberg, several of 
the early Swedish pastors gave whole- 
hearted assistance. 

In his reply to the American greet- 
ing on behalf of the Swedish Church, 
Bishop Rodhe accented justification by 
faith as the unique contribution of Lu- 
theranism. His complete statement 
follows: 


“I am a stranger amongst you; I come 
from a country far away, and yet I do not 
feel as a stranger in this large Lutheran 
convention. We all belong to the same 
spiritual home. It is my experience that 
the Lutheran Christians 
the world over spon- 
taneously realize the fel- 
lowship that exists be- 
tween them, a fellowship 
which goes deep down in 
our souls. I, at least, feel 
so when I convey to you, 
my Lutheran brethren in 
America, a greeting from 
my own beloved Church, 
the Church of Sweden, a 
greeting which the Arch- 
bishop of Sweden has 
given me in charge to 
deliver. 


Lutherans’ “Gifts” 

SATIN hiz tis tirads, 50k 
course, ought to feel fel- 
lowship with each other, 
because we are all members of the body 
of Christ, the Church universal. But it is 
evident that the relationship between some 
members of the body is closer than be- 
tween others. We believe that this uniting 
bond consists of the special gift and the 
special task which God has given to the 
Lutheran churches as He gives other gifts 
and other special tasks to other churches. 
St. Paul says: “Now there are diversities 
of gifts, but the same spirit. And there 
are differences of administration, but the 
same Lord.’ 

“Which then is the special gift, given us 
to administer, for the edifying of the body 
of Christ? The very name by which we 
are called, reminds us of this gift. The life 
of Lutheran churches is bound up with 
the life of Martin Luther, that great 
teacher of the Church. We Lutherans can 
never forget the history of Martin Luther, 
the way he went in until he at last found 
the heart of the Gospel. 

“We hear him yet in his agony and 
despair. He tried to come away from his 
sin. He tried with all his might to keep 
the first of all the commandments, to love 
God above all things, but in vain. When 
he tried to compel himself to love God, 
he found that he did the contrary; he 
hated God. He found that man never can 
through his own efforts reach God, and 
God gave the grace to see the reason 
clearly. The reason is this: the more you 
try to reach God through your own efforts, 
the more desperately you cling to self. 

“Tuther found that there was only one 
way out of the impossible situation; resign 
before God, to give up all pride, to leave 
all your works and efforts and receive 
from God. St. John says: “Therein is love, 
not that we love God, but that He loved 
us and sent his Son for the propitiation of 
our sins.’ If you in faith receive the love 
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of God, you come in right relation to Him. 
The real God is the God of grace. He 
alone can dethrone your own self and 
thereby make you capable of loving your 
neighbor, that is, make you capable of 
transmitting the love of God to other men. 

“Justification by faith Luther called the 
way to peace with God and to the new 
life in communion with God. The inher- 
itance from Luther can be expressed in 
the term just named, but it is perhaps 
necessary in our days to translate it into 
words easier to understand. But the in- 
heritance itself is the precious gift which 
God has given us. Our task is to guard 
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it and make it fruitful for ourselves and 
for other churches. It seems to me that 
the Lutheran churches have the special 
task to guard the depth of the Christian 
life. In other spheres of church life we 
have much to learn from other churches. 
Now there are diversities of gifts, but the 
same spirit. We have received our talents, 
and the Lord expects that we do our duty in 
administering them. I pray: May God give 
us grace to do what He expects us to do.” 

Music for the service was provided by 
the Philadelphia Lutheran Chorus of 
300 voices, and the Wennerberg Male 
Chorus of New Britain, Conn. Another 
feature was a song by the huge audi- 
ence—“The Tercentenary Hymn”’— 
written for the occasion by the Rev. 
Dr. Evald B. Lawson, recently elected 
president of Uppsala College, East 
Orange, N. J. 

Special greetings were extended by 
the Rev. Dr. J. A. Aasgaard of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., president of the Nor- 
wegian Lutheran Church, and the Rev. 
Dr. C. G. Wallenius of Evanston. Ill. 
representing other American Christian 
Church bodies of Swedish origin. 

The program also made provision for 
the introduction of presidents of the 
general Lutheran bodies in America. 

The benediction was pronounced by 
another of Sweden’s leading church- 
men, the Rt. Rev. Gustav Ljunggren, 
Bishop of Skara. His participation was 
of particular interest because the first 
Lutheran ministers to serve in Amev- 
ica nearly three centuries ago were 
commissioned and sent out by the great 
Bishop Swedberg of Skara. 


DEACONESSES IN 23RD 
BIENNIAL CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 5) 


After reviewing some of the widespread 
criticisms, both writers agreed that most 
of the critics are really friends of the 
diaconate and usually are turned into 
active supporters when better informed. 
Systematic publicity was, therefore, strongly 
recommended, including a short course to 
seniors at our theological seminaries. Mr. 
Norstad himself became interested in dea- 
coness work through such an elective 
course given by the late Dr. G. H. Ger- 
berding at the Chicago Seminary. Sister 
Elfrida added: “We must adjust ourselves 
and serve the Lord with gladness. The 
world must know that we are happy in 
our work.” 

Another very illuminating study was 
presented by Sister Grace Lauer, Training 
Sister of the Philadelphia Motherhouse, on 
circumstances and factors which during 
the past decade prompted young women to 
take up deaconess work. This revealed the 
prime importance of personal contact with 
pastors, pastors’ wives, and deaconesses 
themselves, next the discussion of the 
diaconate by Luther Leagues and Women’s 
Missionary Societies; articles in church 
papers, special literature, and almost above 
all, catechetical instruction personally ap- 
plied toward service for Christ’s sake. The 
next subject, “How can our influence be 


made more effective in gaining other co- 
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laborers for the deaconess work?” brought 
the discussion right down to the Sisters 
themselves. In the absence of Sister Inge- 
borg Sponland, retired Directing Sister of 
the Chicago Motherhouse, her successor, 
Sister Marie Rorem, opened the discus- 
sion. She observed that “a young woman 
must feel a definite call before entering 
the diaconate; those who merely drift into 
it will soon drift out again... . We in the 
work, must pray definitely for individuals 
to enter, must lead a definitely Christian 
life, must live Christ.’ The session closed 
with a stirring appeal along these lines by 
Sister Catharine Dentzer, Directing Sister 
of the Milwaukee Motherhouse. 


Social Legislation 

The afternoon session was devoted to 
three questions of importance to the prac- 
tical conduct of the work. “How is Social 
Legislation Affecting the Church’s Obliga- 
tions and Work?” led the Rev. Dr. Am- 
brose Hering of New York first to review 
the vast field covered by social legislation 
and then to plead for co-operation with 
state and federal agencies whenever pos- 
sible, and to meet the secular standards in 
training the church’s workers so that they 
may be able to retain their specific fields. 
He also pleaded for a “Lutheran Welfare 
Conference” to help co-ordinate the 
church’s work and to enable workers to 
meet and exchange ideas. He was fol- 
lowed by the Rev. August Baetke of the 
Milwaukee Motherhouse, with a paper on 
“Educational Entrance Requirements for 
Candidates.” While the spiritual require- 
ments must ever remain fundamental and 
foremost, most positions filled by dea- 
conesses today require such a scholastic 
and technical training that candidates 
should be graduates of a first-class high 
school; a college or professional course 
would be still better, as some Mother- 
houses have found it necessary to qualify 
Sisters for certain positions by giving 
them a full college course. One Mother- 
house reported two years of college work 
as an entrance requirement. The last ques- 
tion concerned the status of the Mother- 
house Conference when the proposed “Wel- 
fare Department” of the National Lutheran 
Council will have been organized. A mem- 
ber of the Council, the Rev. Dr. Clarence 
E. Krumbholz of New York, opened the 
discussion which led to the unanimous 
conviction that the interests of the diacon- 
ate are so specific as to require the Moth- 
erhouse Conference to continue as a dis- 
tinct unit even if included in a general 
organization. 

An absolute minimum of time was 
allotted to the transaction of business. 
Greetings were sent to Sister Ingeborg 
Sponland, the Rev. Dr. Foster U. Gift, and 
to the first secretary and a charter mem- 
ber of the conference, the Rev. Dr. J. F. 
Ohl, all prevented from attending by ill- 
ness. The Rev. A. Baetke expressed the 
appreciation of the conference to the pas- 
tor of the Philadelphia Motherhouse, the 
Rev. Dr. E. F. Bachmann, who has pre- 
sided since 1910; he was again elected. 
Vice-president Rev. C. O. Pedersen of 
Brooklyn was also re-elected; but as Sis- 
ter Elfrida Sandberg found it impossible 
to retain the office of secretary, Sister 
Nanca Schoen, Training Sister at Milwau- 
kee, succeeded her. An invitation to meet 
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as guests of the Milwaukee Motherhouse 
in 1940 was unanimously accepted. 


Closing Session 

At eight o’clock the conference assembled 
with Sisters and visitors in the auditorium 
of the Lankenau School for the final de- 
votional service, conducted by the Rev. 
William F. Herrmann of Philadelphia and 
for a most interesting illustrated travel- 
talk by E. Theodore Bachmann on “Pales- 
tine Today.” He had just spent two 
months there. 

This report would be incomplete with- 
out recording the repeatedly expressed ap- 
preciation for the warm hospitality shown 
by the Philadelphia Motherhouse and its 
Sisters under the leadership of Sister Anna 
Ebert, the Directing Sister. Every detail 
for the comfort of the many guests was 
well planned and carried out. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF 
CHURCH WORK 


Glenwood Lutheran Church, Toledo, Ohio, 
Celebrates Dr. Alvin E. Bell’s Quarter 
Century in the Pastorate 

[Tue LurHeran has quoted the following 

“news story” of Dr. Bell from an article by 
W. E. Hall of the Toledo Blade editorial staff. | 

OnE soon discovers from conversation 
with members of Glenwood Lutheran 
Church in Toledo, Ohio, that there are two 
distinctive components of the spirit of that 
congregation. These are its unanimity and 
missionary zeal. To be the pastor and 
leader of a group never distraught with 
factionalism but always banded together 
in plans for the extension of the Christian 
cause is sufficient to give any minister joy. 
That is what Dr. Alvin E, Bell says he has 
found during his twenty-five years at 
Glenwood. It was the church’s record also 
during the twelve years before he came 
there. 

Those most closely associated with the 
pastor of Glenwood Church know there is 
no personal boastfulness in his make-up. 
When one talks with him about his years 
at Glenwood, it is not easy to draw from 
him expression of the deep satisfaction he 
must feel as he looks back over his long 
and extraordinarily useful pastorate. His 
finger follows the line on the graph sheet 
which shows a membership of less than 
200 when he came to the pulpit in 1913— 
a congregation then eighty-sixth in size in 
what is now the Synod of Ohio. There it 
is today charted up to 1,110 and ranking 
fourth in size among the congregations of 
the Synod of Ohio by count of communing 
members and fifth in baptized and con- 
firmed memberships. That is an impres- 


sive story. Over 2,300 adult members have. 


been received into this congregation dur- 
ing these twenty-five years. A rising line 
on a chart cannot even hint at it. It is a 
record of consecration, unswerving loy- 
alty to a high calling, industry in good 
works, ingenuity in administration, a 
kindly ministry through untold thousands 
of contacts with fellow beings and their 
deepest needs. The details would make a 
volume of throbbing human interest, but 
it will not be told. Dr. Bell is not rem- 
iniscent. He is too dynamic in dealing with 
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the challenging present. He has too vivid 
a picture of the future opportunities to 
lose time on bragging. 

“If I can live to see Glenwood with all 
its obligations met and with a fine new 
church and Sunday school building in 
keeping with the Art Museum setting, 
I shall be ready to pass on to glory,” Dr. 
Bell remarks. In the meantime, he is 
giving his energy to two preaching services 
each Sunday to make the present church 
auditorium accommodate the congregation 
which has long outgrown it. He is glad 
to help shepherd the large Sunday school 
in its five separate and inadequate build- 
ings on the Glenwood campus. 

If Dr. Bell had done nothing more in 
Toledo than serve as minister of a church 
with Glenwood’s record, he would be de- 
serving of exuberant praise and sincere 
congratulations upon his pastoral silver 
jubilee. But his usefulness has spread far 
beyond parish limits. With him the mis- 
sionary spirit has been a true leaven of 
the sort which the Master described. When 
Dr. Bell accepted the Glenwood pastorate, 
he requested that he be allowed time for 
missionary undertakings within the city 
and vicinity. He felt Glenwood should 
have sister congregations. In that ambi- 
tion, he was given sympathetic and. loyal 
support by his people. While he has been 
pastor of only two parishes during his 
career as a minister—Glenwood and First 
Church in Bryan—Dr. Bell has been the 
founder of five congregations. 


At Work in India 


Glenwood Church today maintains an 
outpost for Christianity in India. During 
Dr. Bell’s pastorate at Bryan, a boy of 
unusual promise came under the influence 
of the pastor. This lad went to Witten- 
berg and worked his way through college 
by running a barber shop in his dormitory 
room. He received his A.B. and A.M. de- 
grees at Wittenberg, then was graduated 
in medicine at the University of Cin- 
cinnati. He married Miss Jean Mumma, 
who studied nursing after completing her 
college course at Wittenberg. As Dr. and 
Mrs. Virgil Zigler they sailed for India, 
January 12, 1929. Since then, Glenwood 
congregation has helped support them in 
that field. In addition, the parish has pro- 
vided them with two automobiles and 
equipment for their hospital work. So an 
) inspiration kindled by Dr. Bell carries on 
in a far country in removing physical dis- 
tress and in giving spiritual enlightenment 
to a benighted people. In that area are a 
million people for whom Dr. Zigler is the 
only adequately trained physician. 


In like manner the missionary spirit is 


carried forth in Toledo by Sister Alma 


Boarts, who since 1922 has aided the Glen- 
wood pastor and congregation in countless 
works of mercy which only a deaconess 
can do. Thousands of patients in Toledo’s 
hospitals, the residents of Sunset Home, 
of Beach House, of the juvenile home, 
Fresh Air School and similar institutions 
call her and Glenwood Church blessed in 
her ministry of kindness. 

In the broader fields of the United Lu- 
theran Church, Dr. Bell’s ability and de- 
votion have been recognized and put to 
work. For eight years he served on the 
Board of American Missions of the United 
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Lutheran Church. Following that work in 
helping direct the greater enterprises of 
home missions, in 1934 he was made a 
member of the Executive Board of the 
United Lutheran Church in America. This 
requires Dr. Bell’s quarterly trips to New 
York or Philadelphia for board sessions 
where the varied activities of the United 
Lutheran Church throughout the United 
States and Canada are directed. During 
May of 1938, as a member of the Execu- 
tive Board, Dr. Bell made weekly trips to 
southwestern and midwestern cities where 
conferences were held for consolidation of 
four synods of the United Lutheran Church 
in that section. Dr. Bell has had the sat- 
isfaction of seeing this work completed 
with Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa and Midwest 
Synods voting favorably on forming the 
Midland Synod of the United Lutheran 
Church under a plan being developed for 
effective work without duplication of effort. 


A CENTENARIAN’S 
GREETINGS 


SHORTLY BEFORE the thirteenth of July, 
which is the one hundredth birthday of 
Mrs. Kate Monts, Little Mountain, S. C., 
in response to the request of prominent 
clergymen who called upon her, she wrote 


’ a message to her brethren in the Lutheran 


“Greetings to the Lu- 
therans of America. I have been a Lu- 
theran a hundred years. My message to 
you is: Let us hold fast to our faith with- 
out wavering.” Accompanying the mes- 
sage Mrs. Monts wrote in her own hand 
and very legibly that she had promised to 
write something of her life to supply the 
background of her message. She states 
that her first schooling was received in a 
little log cabin built of small logs with 
large cracks between. These cracks were 
daubed shut with a mortar made of clay. 
An impressive feature of the little build- 
ing was its chimney, which was large 
enough so that a fire could be made in it 
of rails that were ten or twelve feet long. 
She went regularly to this school when 
it was open, which was during a period 
of three to five months each year. There 
were some forty to fifty scholars and only 
one teacher. “Now,” Mrs. Monts observes, 
“we have a teacher for every grade.” The 
narrative continues that she went to school 
through rain, sleet, and snow. The weather 
was never too bad for her attendance. She 
went to Sunday school twice a month. 
Also a singing school was conducted in 
the community in which she was a regular 
scholar. 

“I see so many changes in my life,” she 
writes. “One hundred years is a long 
period of time and it has contained many 
blessings for which I am thankful.” Mrs. 
Monts’ marriage took place when she was 
twenty-seven years old. There were three 
children in her family of whom she says, 
“Girls who are doing their part in the way 
of making a better country. They live 
close to me.” Mrs. Monts is a widow, her 
husband having died about thirty years 
ago. Concerning him she says, “He was a 
farmer. He was a true and tried citizen, 
always standing up for what he consid- 
ered to be the right.” 

THE LUTHERAN speaks for those to whom 
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Mrs. Monts has written her greeting a 
message of appreciation and thanks her 
most sincerely for the testimony which 
she gives as one who has “been a Lu- 
theran for a hundred years.” 


THE LUTHERAN LAKE 
CAMP 


sponsored by the Manitoba District Lu- 
ther League, will be held August 13-20 at 
Lake Brereton, ninety-three miles east of 
Winnipeg. The cost is $9.00 for registra- 
tion, board and room. 

The faculty and their subjects are as 
follows: the Rev. H. Moertelmeyer, “Bible 
Biographies”; the Rev. T. S. Rees, “What 
Every Church Member Should Know”; 
the Rev. E. Buehler, “Studies in Christian 
Worship”; the Rev. E. Goos, “Modern Ten- 
dencies in Religion and Morality”; Miss 
Eleanore Gillstrom, “‘My Pupils.” 

Equal emphasis has been placed on the 
educational and recreational phases, able 
men being in charge of each. English and 
German groups will be conducted simul- 
taneously. 

The staff consists of the Rev. H. Moertel- 
meyer, dean; the Rev. G. Juettner, dean 
of men, and Miss Esther Meinecke, dean 
of women; Miss Martha Ruccius, regis- 
trar and treasurer; Messrs. W. Worster and 
A. Ruccius, recreation directors; Mr. E. 
Oswald, general manager. 

For information write Miss Martha 
Ruccius, 554 College Avenue, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Canada. 
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NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Owned and controlled by the Synods of South 
Carolina, Georgia-Alabama and Florida. 
Fully accredited, of- 
fering A.B. and BS. 
degrees with majors in 
eight fields of roncen- } 
tration. 
Special training in } 
Liberal Arts, Music, 
Business. ] 
Preparation for |, 
Medicine, Law, The- 
ology, Engineering. 
Well-rounded and 
adequate program of 
student activities. 
Personal attention to the individual student. 
Mild winter climate in the healthful Pied- 
mont section of the state. 


Very reasonable expenses. 
For Catalog write 
JAMES C. KINARD, President 


When in Atlantic City visit your 
Lutheran Church 


ST. ANDREW’S-BY-THE-SEA 


Michigan & Pacific Avenues 


Walter R. Krouse, Pastor 


THE SERVICE 
VESPERS 


A hearty welcome for Everybody 


THIEL COLLEGE 
GREENVILLE, PA. 


Accredited Co-Educational 


Lutheran 


Courses: Pre-medical, pre-legal, pre- 
dental, pre-theological, teaching, busi- 
ness administration, secretarial, gen- 
eral culture, science, and arts. 


New personnel service for guidance of 
students. 


Very moderate cost. 


For information address 


Earl S. Rudisill, Ph.D., D.D. 
President 


WILSON COLLEGE 


Chambersburg, Pa. 


Wilson College offers to young women a 
liberal education of the highest quality. It 
has never sought to be a large college, but 
has unceasingly striven to maintain, to- 
gether with its high rank, those amenities 
which come from close association between 
faculty and student. 

_ Wilson College has a long standing tradi- 
tion of Christian living and Christian service. 


For information Address 


PAUL SWAIN HAVENS, President 


or 
MARGARET C. DISERT, Registrar 
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A DOUBLE ANNIVERSARY 
AT MIDDLE VILLAGE 


The seventy-fifth anniversary of Trin- 
ity Church, Middle Village, Long Island, 
N. Y., and the fortieth anniversary of the 
pastorate of Dr. Henry C. Wasmund were 
observed June 5-10. The German sermon 
Sunday morning was preached by Dr. 
Hugo E. Meyer of Woodhaven, and the 
English sermon by Dr. Ellis B. Burgess, 
president of the United Synod of New 
York, and Dr. C. B. Schuchard of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. At the Sunday school service 
in the afternoon the speakers were Dr. 
F. H. Bosch of New York and Mr. Clarence 
C. Stoughton, president of Wagner Col- 
lege. 

Wednesday evening the congregational 
banquet was held in the parish hall, and 
Friday evening a band concert by the 
band of the church was conducted on the 
lawn. 

The founding of the congregation has 
what we believe to be a unique history. In 
1851 the Lutheran Cemetery, comprising 
300 acres, was opened by Dr. F. W. Geissen- 
hainer, pastor of St. Paul’s Church, New 
York City, as a burial place for New York 
Lutherans. In 1855 he caused to be erected 
on the precise spot where Trinity Church 
stands today, a chapel for the holding of 
funeral services. Lutherans of Middle Vil- 
lage, among whom a missionary by the 
name of Pastor Luehrs had been active, 
asked permission to use this chapel for 
divine services every Sunday, and until 
the edifice burned down in 1906 Trinity 
had this privilege. 

A congregation was organized in 1863 
by the Rev. F. W. A. Ernst, and a parochial 
school was opened, with two students who 
lived in a little house just inside the ceme- 
tery gate as instructors and an old barn 
some distance from the gate as a school 
house. In the next ‘ten years the Rev. T. 
Koerner and the Rev. G. H. W. Quern did 
commendable work in this congregation. 
The Rev. D. W. Peterson became pastor 
in 1880 and served faithfully for the next 
forty-five years. In 1922 H. C. Wasmund, 
D.D., became the junior pastor and had 
charge of all the pastoral work of the con- 
gregation, Dr. Peterson being privileged to 
preach now and then. As the work in- 
creased and the congregation grew, in 
1935 it was decided to call the Rev. P. H. 
Wasmund as assistant to his father. 

Trinity Church is the first Lutheran 
church in the Borough of Queens. Unlike 
most of our older Lutheran congregations 
in New York and Brooklyn, which are 
dwindling in size, Trinity has entered_its 
second youth and has a rosy future be- 
fore it. From a rural congregation up 
until 1922, it has, due to the development 
of the neighborhood, grown into a city 
congregation with ever brighter prospects 
as building operations are being resumed. 
They will stress the reduction of their in- 
debtedness and plan for the erection of a 
suitable chapel and parsonage. The prop- 
erty today has a value of $200,000. 


PERSONAL 


The Rev. S. W. Berry was installed as 
pastor of the Timberville Parish of the 
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Virginia Synod by Superintendent R. 
Homer Anderson, D.D., June 5. 


Announcement comes from the office of 
President G. Morris Smith at Susquehanna 
University that Dr. Russell Galt has been 
appointed dean at Susquehanna Univer- 
sity to begin his work with the fall term. 
Dr. Galt is a native of Philadelphia, a 
graduate of Muskingum College, Ohio, and 
holds his master’s and doctor’s degree from 
Columbia University. For seventeen years 
he was associated with the American Uni- 
versity at Cairo, Egypt, where he served 
as professor of education and dean of the 
faculty. During the past year he has been 
visiting professor at St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity, lecturing in the field of the civiliza- 
tion and history of the Near East. 

Dr. Galt comes to Susquehanna Univer- 
sity very highly recommended from the 
authorities of the American University of 
Cairo and various teachers at Columbia 
University including Dean Herbert E. 
Hawkes, who speaks in high commenda- 
tion of his ability as a teacher and ad- 
ministrator. 


The Rev. Walter D. Guss recently com- 
pleted five years of service at St. Mat- 
thew’s, Chester Springs, Pa. During this 
time, in a field which is distinctly rural, 
he has received into church membership 
eighty-six persons. Improvements have 
been made to church and parsonage prop- 
erties totaling $5,500. Two anniversaries 
have been observed, the one hundredth of 
the church in 1933 and the centennial of 
the Sunday school in 1938. Benevolence 
giving has increased, and all local running 
expenses have been promptly met. Mr. 
Guss was honored this spring when he 
was elected pastor counselor of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Union of Chester County. 


The Rev. Clifford B. Holand was installed 
as pastor of St. Paul’s’ Church, Santa 
Monica, Calif., June 5, 1938, at the morning 
service. The charge to the congregation 
was given by the Rev. William H. Derr of 
Pasadena, former acting pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church. The charge to the pastor 
and the installation service were con- 
ducted by the former president of the Cali- 
fornia Synod, Dr. James J. Raun. Dr. 
Sidney E. Bateman, a retired pastor and 
member of St. Paul’s Church, assisted in 
the services. 

On the evening of June 5 a vesper serv- 
ice was held. The sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Henry Irving Kohler of Los 
Angeles, president of the Southern Con- 
ference. Other pastors who participated 
were Dr. Herbert J. Weaver of Huntington 
Park, Dr. Milton H. Stine of Los Angeles, 
the Rev. W. H. Derr, and Dr. Raun. 

An informal reception was held for Mr. 
and Mrs. Holand after the vesper service. 
Mr. F. C. Noel, a charter member of St. 
Paul’s, introduced the pastors present, in- 
cluding the Rev. G. Herbert Hillerman of 
Gardena and the Rev. James P. Beasom of 
Glendale. Messages were received from 
other Santa Monica churches as well as 
from Lutheran officials throughout the 
country. 

Mr. Holand is a native of the Middle 
West. He was for three years associated 
with the late Dr. August Steimle at the 
Church of the Advent in New York City. 
For the last ten years he served Grace 
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Church, Forest Hills, N. Y., where he re- 
duced a large church debt and developed 
a strong congregation. He began his work 
in St. Paul’s, Santa Monica, May 1. 


The Rev. F. L. Howald was installed as 
pastor of the Elmwood and Brant Parish 
of the Canada Synod ten years ago. Both 
congregations honored the pastor on the 
occasion of his tenth anniversary. Well- 
chosen references were made by the Rev. 
E. J. Fischer of Walkerton, president of 
the Hanover Conference, to the occasion 
of ten years in the Master’s service among 
one people. Love, loyalty and service by 
pastor and people were emphasized as 
necessary in the church for the further- 
ance of the Gospel. 

A social gathering sponsored by the 
Elmwood Ladies’ Aid was held in the 
basement of the church. The vice-pres- 
ident of the conference, the Rev. H. Baetz 
of Chesley, commended the need for a 
pastor to stand fast in the faith and upon 
God’s Word as the authority and rule of 
Christian congregations. At the close of 
the program the women presented Pastor 
and Mrs. Howald with a gift in apprecia- 
tion of faithful service. Friday evening a 
social gathering was held by the Brant 
congregation in their parish house. Mr. 
William Rhody was chairman, and the 
pastor and his wife were presented with 
a table lamp and a chair by Mr. F. The- 
dorff on behalf of the congregation. 

During the ten years the following 
changes may be mentioned: The weekly 
duplex envelope was introduced in both 
congregations; a renovation of the chancel 
in Brant church and redecoration of the 
interior; new chancel furniture in Elm- 
wood; altar and chairs, pulpit, lectern and 
floor. The church records reveal these 
facts of pastoral care—119 baptisms, 117 
confirmations, 47 marriages and 44 funerals. 


Tribute was recently paid the Rev. H. 
Edgar Knies, pastor of Virginia Heights 
Church of the Virginia Synod, at a con- 
gregational dinner and at this time new 
members were honored. Superintendent 
R. H. Anderson of Lynchburg traced the 
growth of the congregation and the de- 
velopment of the Synod of Virginia. D. C. 
Lionberger, a charter member of the con- 
gregation, presented ten silver dollars to 
_ Mr. Knies at the close of a Professor Quiz 
contest conducted by him. Judge J. L. 
Almond was toastmaster. It was announced 

that the debt on the newly acquired lot 
' for the future church building has been 
reduced from $10,000 to $2,000 during the 
past year. Plans are to erect a new church 
within the next few years. 

Mr. Knies took up work in this pastor- 
ate after his graduation from the Philadel- 
phia Seminary in 1928, and during his 
pastorate has been prominent in com- 
munity activities and in synodical work. 


The Rev. H. A. Kunkle of Albion, Ind., 
spoke to Rotary at the dinner given June 
29 in connection with their regular meet- 
ing, in charge of Mr. Price, superintendent 
of the public schools of Butler and com- 
munity. Business and professional inter- 
ests of the town were well represented. 


The Rev. Hermann Miller began his 
service as assistant pastor of the Church 
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of the Reformation, Rochester, N. Y., July 
1. He was graduated from Princeton Uni- 
versity in 1935 and from the Philadelphia 
Seminary in 1938, and was then ordained 
by the United Lutheran Synod of New 
York, meeting at Rochester. He is a son 
of Hermann F. Miller, D.D., pastor of 
Trinity Church, Reading, Pa. He was born 
at Pittsford, N. Y., a suburb of Rochester. 

Mr. Miller’s work at the Church of the 
Reformation will lie in the special fields 
of religious education, young people’s 
activities, publicity, and program co-or- 
dination, and he will also assist the pastor, 
F. R. Knubel, D.D., in general parish 
duties. He will be formally installed Sep- 
tember 25, when his father will preach 
the sermon. 


The twentieth anniversary of the Rev. 
H. T. Sell at St. John’s Church, Mickleys, 
Pa., was observed at the services June 19. 
The sermons were preached by Dr. E. P. 
Pfatteicher, president of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania, and Dr. Conrad Wilker, 
president of the Allentown Conference. 
Pastor Sell has seen a steady growth in 
membership and substantial improvements 
made to the church building and other 
property. He has traveled approximately 
200,000 miles by automobile in the dis- 
charge of his pastoral duties, which in- 
clude the pastorate of St. John’s, Mickleys, 
and the congregation at Shoenersville. 

The anniversary of Pastor Sell was ob- 
served June 12 at Shoenersville, the Rev. 
Corson C. Snyder and the Rev. F. C. 
Wunder, Ph.D., preaching the sermons. 
The parsonage family were the recipients 
of gifts of appreciation from both churches 
of the parish. 


The Rev. A. J. Shumate was installed 
as pastor of the Muhlenberg Church, Har- 
risonburg, Va., June 12, by the synodical 
superintendent, R. Homer Anderson, D.D. 


CALIFORNIA CHURCHES 


Glendale. First Church, the Rev. James 
P. Beasom, Jr., pastor, with close to two 
hundred additions in membership has 
shown the most encouraging growth in the 
past year of any congregation in the Cali- 
fornia Synod. The pastor is in great de- 
mand as a popular speaker at educational 
and church functions in the city, and 
through these contacts the church is reap- 
ing benefits in increased audiences. The 
finances are in the best condition in the 
history of the church. 


Gardena. At St. John’s Church, the Rev. 
G. Herbert Hillerman pastor, a class of 
five was confirmed on Whitsunday before 
an audience that was larger than that of 
Easter of last year. Common Service Books 
have been purchased to replace the old 
General Synod Books of Worship in use 
since the organization of the congregation. 
The new books have been enthusiastically 
received. Four adults were received by 
baptism on Trinity Sunday. 


Oakland. First Church, the Rev. F. C. 
Pryor pastor, is undergoing extensive im- 
provements by the excavation of a base- 
ment in which will be installed choir reoms 
and rest rooms, and by the inclosure and 
cement flooring of a portion of the garden 
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LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE 


(Co-Educational) 
HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Competent and Experi- 
enced Faculty. Stands 
for high educational 
standards and develop- 
ment of Christian char- 
acter ... . Liberal Arts, 
Sciences, Teaching, 
Music, and Commercial 
Gourses.. . >. [deal 
Climate, Altitude 1,200 
feet above sea level... | 
Fully accredited by the 
Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary 
Schools ... . Cost $356 
to $370 per year. 

Next session begins 
September 6... . For 
catalogue and other in- { 
formation write 
P. E. MONROE, D.D., 

President | 
Lenoir Rhyne College, 
Hickory, N. C. 


HOTEL OAKWOOD 


LAKE WAWASEE 


At Oakwood Park, Convention Grounds of 
the Evangelical Church. On State Road 13, 
three miles from U. S. Highway 6. A de- 
lightful vacation spot with a Christian 
atmosphere. 

Hotel Oakwood has 63 rooms. A fine beach 
on a beautiful lake. Rooms, $5.00 to $30.00 
per week. Open until Sept. 15th. 


For full information write 


Rey. C. R. Bitzer, Gen. Supt. 
SYRACUSE, IND. 


Hamma Divinity School 

On the Campus of Wittenberg College 

A COMPLETE AND WELL-BALANCED 
TRAINING IN THEOLOGY 


Co-operative arrangements between Semi- 
nary and College offer special opportuni- 
ties to students. 


For Catalog and Information, Address 
DEAN L. H. LARIMER, D.D. 
COLLEGE HILL, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


CARPETS 


for CHURCHES 


Get in touch with us for your 
carpet needs ... large or small. 
With our own mills we are able 
to submit dependable grades at 
lowest prices. Estimates gladly 
given ... no obligation. 


Harry C. Berlinger, Manager 


HARD WICK 


and 


MAGEE CO. 


1220 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA 
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GETTYSBURG 
COLLEGE 


GETTYSBURG, PENNA. 


Oldest Lutheran College 
in America 


Coeducational 


106 Years of 
Distinguished Service to 
Church and Country 


Fully Accredited 
Thoroughly Christian 


College Opens for 
Men and Women Students 
September 15th 


SSse 


For Catalog and book of 
Views, address 


HENRY W. A. HANSON, 
D.D., LL.D., President 


R H EMBROIDERIES 
Bible Markers . . 
Super-Frontals 

STOLES—CHOIR GOWNS—CAPS 


BRASS GOODS—SILK FLAGS—BANNERS 


WM. LEHMBERG & SONS, Inc. 
138 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 


SINGLE DOUBLE 
1000 ROOMS WITH BATH 
Three blocks from largest department 
stores and Empire State Building. Two 
auto entrances. Garage —free car 
delivery service. Conservative clien- 


tele. Special rates for family groups. 
Alburn M. Gutterson, Manager 


‘PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


14 EAST 28TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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worship annex. Audiences have been 
steadily increasing and the work is in a 
most encouraging condition. 


Santa Monica. St. Paul’s Church, the 
Rev. C. B. Holand pastor, with the repos- 
session of the church property and the 
coming of the new pastor has taken on 
new life and enthusiasm. Audiences have 
increased beyond expectation, and plans 
are laid for an aggressive campaign in the 
city in behalf of the work. 

G. H. Herman. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Churchville, Va. The first six months of 
1938 have been months of great activity 
in the Churchville Parish. At the begin- 
ning of the year Pleasant View Sunday 
school adopted the five-year plan of Parish 
Education, and graded the Sunday school 
according to the outline of the Parish and 
Church School Board. Just before Easter 
the Sunday school purchased fifty Parish 
School Hymnals to replace the old “Hymns 
of Praise.” 

As a result of the government’s rural 
electrification project, Pleasant View now 
has electric lights. The ladies of the 
church paid for the wiring and the fix- 
tures. The cost was around $150. 

The ninth annual vacation Bible school 
was held June 7-17 with an enrollment of 
fifty-eight and an average attendance of 
fifty-two. It was one of the best schools 
conducted by this parish. 

At St. Peter’s the attendance has been 
unusually good this year. In May the con- 
gregation entertained the spring conven- 
tion of the Staunton Conference. 

The number of persons communing at 
Easter at both churches was the largest at 
any time since the Rev. W. V. McCray be- 
came pastor four years ago. 

Nineteen members have been received 
in the past six months. 

The painting of the exterior of the par- 
sonage in June has added considerably to 
its attractiveness. Earlier in the year the 
floor of the front room in the parsonage 
was sanded and finished. 


Ephrata, Pa. On the afternoon of June 
26 the cornerstone of the new Sunday 
school building for Trinity Church was 
laid in the presence of about 350 persons. 
Three women were present as honored 
guests because they had been present at 
the laying of the cornerstone of the orig- 
inal church in 1869: Mrs. Sallie McGill, 
Mrs. A. Louise Haberstick and Miss Lizzie 
Stehman. 

The stone was laid by the pastor, the 
Rev. Paul J. Henry. The scripture and 
prayer were read by the pastor emeritus, 
Dr. J. W. Smith, and addresses were de- 
livered by Dr. J. O. Henry, superintendent 
of the Topton Orphans’ Home, father of 
the pastor, and the Rev. Harvey S. Kidd, 
president of the Norristown Conference. 


Jersey Shore, Pa. The fourteenth an- 
nual vacation school was held in the First 
Methodist Church school rooms for the 
downtown part.of Jersey Shore, June 13- 
24. Nine congregations sent eighty-nine 
enrolled pupils, five provided the eleven 
teachers and carry the expense. The per- 
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centage of attendance exceeded ninety. 
The United Lutheran texts were used. 

The west end section held three vaca- 
tion schools with good attendances. 


New York, N. Y. A check for $300 from 
the bequest of Miss Nettie Baumbach has 
been received by Christ Church, the Rev. 
H. C. Offermann pastor. It has been 
turned into the repair fund which is being 
collected for the renovation of the church 
this year as a part of the commemoration 
of the church’s seventieth anniversary. 


Vacoma, Nebr. St. John’s Church ob- 
served the forty-fifth anniversary of its 
organization Sunday afternoon, July 3. 
This congregation was organized March 
23, 1893, by Dr. Christian Sick, then pas- 
tor at Salem Church, Fontanelle, Nebr. 
Prior to this date, Pastor Sick held serv- 
ices for six years in the Bell Creek school- 
house, located south of the present church. 

The anniversary service was in charge 
of the pastor, the Rev. Willard W. Alex- 
ander of Hooper, Nebr., and the speakers 
were Dr. Sick, who brought the German 
message, and Dr. J. C. Hershey, président 
of the Nebraska Synod, who delivered the 
English message. 

The pastors who have served this con- 
gregation have been: Dr. Sick, 1887-1903; 
the Rev. Paul Beiger, the Rev. L. Grauen- 
horst, the Rev. F. E. Motzkus, Dr. F. C. 
Schuldt, the Rev. William Goede, the Rev. 
W. H. Moeller, and the present pastor. 

The first church building was destroyed 
by fire in the summer of 1895, but a sec- 
ond building was completed in the fall of 
that year. The present church had been 
newly painted and the interior redecorated 
for the anniversary occasion. 


Wheaton, Ill. June 19 St. Paul’s Church 
honored their pastor, the Rev. George J. 
Curran, for ten years of service in the 
ministry and as pastor of this congrega- 
tion. At the morning service Mr. William 
Loser in behalf of the congregation pre- 
sented Pastor Curran with an Elgin wrist 
watch and a purse of $55. At the same 
hour Mrs. Curran, a patient at the Elm- 
hurst Hospital, was presented with a beau- 
tiful bouquet of roses. These gifts were 
evidences of the fine spirit of this congre- 
gation and an expression of their appre- 
ciation of their pastor and his wife. 

At six o’clock a reception was held in 
the church parlors in honor of the Rev. 
Raymond C. Shawl, the second son of the 
congregation to enter the ministry in this 
decade. The ordination service was held 
at 7.30 P. M., and Dr. Armin G. Weng, 
president of the Illinois Synod, performed 
the act of ordination. The Rev. Luther 
Mueller, another son of the congregation, 
now pastor at Harvard, Il., participated in 
the service, as well as Pastor Curran. 
Visiting pastors from nearby churches, the 
Rev. Luther Y. Seibert and the Rev. E. C. 
Dolbeer, brought greetings. : 

Mr. Shawl, graduated from the Chicago 
Theological Seminary at Maywood, II. 
and received a call to Trinity Church, 
Milledgeville, Ill., to begin his duties there 
July 1. St. Paul’s presented him with a 
desk as a parting gift. A fine representa- 
tion from the church at Milledgeville was 
present to witness the ordination of their 
pastor. 
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Officers of 
The United Lutheran Church 
F. H. Knuset, D.D., LL.D., S.T.D., President 

39 East 35th St., New York City 

W. H. Greever, D.D., LL.D., Secretary 
39 East 35th St., New York City 

E. Cuarence Murr, LL.D., Treasurer 
1508 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SYNOD 


The twenty-sixth annual convention of the 
Synod of West Virginia will be held at Jack- 
son’s Mill, W. Va., August 20-25, at the State 
Four-H Camp. Convention opens with model 
services throughout Sunday, including Matins 
at 6.30 A. M. Auxiliary organizations will hold 
concurrent sessions during the week at this 
camp. Holy Communion will be administered 
at the closing service, 10.30 A. M., June 25. 

William M. Erhard, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETING 


The fifty-eighth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Synod of 
Nebraska will meet at Midland College, Fre- 
mont, Nebr., in conjunction with the Midland 
Assembly, August 1-5. 

Mrs. Edgar H. Landgren, Rec. Sec. 


MINUTES IN MEMORIAM 
PRESIDENT C, M. JACOBS 


By the Alumni Association of the Philadelphia 
Seminary 


Whereas it hath pleased Almighty God, our 
Father in heaven, in His infinite mercy, to call 
unto Himself the soul of our president, the 
Rev. Charles Michael Jacobs, D.D., LL.D., 
L.H.D.; and 

Whereas it has been our privilege to know 
him as teacher, friend, counsellor, and co- 
labourer; and 

Whereas we mourn the loss of one who has 
been of immeasurable service to the Christian 
Church in his teaching and leadership, espe- 
cially to the Evangelical Lutheran Church both 
in America and abroad; be it 

Resolved, that we, the alumni of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Seminary at Philadelphia, give 
thanks to our God and Father through Jesus 
Christ, our Lord, the Head of the Church, for 
the life of usefulness which has been his part 
here in the Kingdom of Grace, for the scholar- 
ship which has been marked in classroom and 
in the councils of the Church, and for the 
spirit of friendship which ruled in his rela- 
tions with his brethren in the ministry; 

Resolved, that we extend to the members of 
his family our sincere sympathy, with the 
prayer that they may be comforted by the 
presence of the Holy Spirit in the faith in the 
life of the Kingdom of Glory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, into which he has now entered: 
which faith both they and we share with the 
deceased. And be it further 

Resolved, that this minute be sent to the 
family of President Jacobs; that it be spread 
upon the minutes of the Alumni Association 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Seminary at Phila- 
delphia, as of the date of May 19, 1938. 

W. Karl Hemsath, Pres. 
C. E. Schick, Sec. 


FRIDOLIN E. OBERLANDER 
By the Hartwick College Board of Trustees 


Dr. Fridolin E. Oberlander, who passed away 
December 5, 1937, was a member of the Hart- 
wick College Board from its organization in the 
winter of 1928. Being an alumnus of Hartwick 
Seminary, he took great interest in the initial 
campaign for the college and himself gave of 
his time and strength to help the campaign 
through to success. As a charter member of 
the Board he was deeply interested in the for- 
mation of the college and served on several of 
the committees. He was always a devoted and 
enthusiastic friend of the college. We shall 
greatly miss his presence and counsel at the 
meetings of the Board. 

It is with deep appreciation of his worth as a 
man and a minister, and his loyalty as a Board 
member, that our trustees spread this memo- 
randum on our minutes. We extend our sin- 
cerest sympathy to his relatives and pray God’s 
blessing on them. Copies of this memorandum 
have been sent to them, THE LuTHERAN, and 
recorded on our minutes. The Committee. 
June 10, 1938. 


OBITUARY 
Herbert Theodore Holter 


aged thirty years, passed to his eternal rest 
peacefully June 14, after an operation for appen- 
dicitis. He was the youngest son of the Rev. 
Frederick Holter and his wife, Emma, of Brook- 
yn, N. Y. He was educated in the public 
schools of Brooklyn, was graduated from Wag- 
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ner College, Staten Island, N. Y., and at the 
time of his death was in business in Long 
Island City. 

Services were held Thursday evening, June 
16, at St. Paul’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., of 
which his father had been pastor until his re- 
tirement, and interment took place the follow- 
ing day at Valhalla Cemetery, Staten Island, 
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Mr. Holter is survived by his widow, Elna 
Palmer Holter; his parents; three sisters, Mrs. 
Lydia Keller, Mrs. Madeline Meyer, and Martha 
Holter; and two brothers, Paul and Frederick. 

He was a faithful member of St. Paul’s 
Church, first during the pastorate of his father, 
from its organization in 1917, and was an active 
member of the church board, of the Sunday 


officiating at both services. 


the Rev. Harold Sticht, pastor of St. Paul’s, school and the choir. His activities will be 
greatly missed. 


sk Third Class to England or Ireland 
on the "St. Louis" of the Hapag 


FOR YOUR VACATION 


Round-Trip Excursion Rates on Hapag “Famous Four” 


Third Class Tourist Class 
wy England .......-.. $139.50 $184.00 up 
EFANGGS oc ciasearcl='s +s) 166.50 191.50 up 
TEN SAILINGS Germany......... 170.50 199.00up 
from NewYork Proportionately Special Low Rates in Tourist and Third Class 
Sept.4 to Oct.1 


on the Lloyd Expresses 
ST.LOUIS .... Sept. 4 BREMEN + COLUMBUS + EUROPA 


You may sojourn up to four weeks in Europe. In 
ae bee vhs cae : Germany, you save 60% on rail fares, while 


"Travel Marks" greatly reduce living costs. Inexpen- 
BREMEN .... . Sept. 10 re edapanitenticure of EucsneviaccmmecHon tit 
HAMBURG .... Sept.15 © reducedocean rates, can be arranged to fit your stay 
EUROPA......Sept-17 = abroad. Write or'phone for free folders on Excursion 
NEW YORK... . Sept.22  Ratesand Excursion Tours of Europe. 
BREMEN ..... Sept.28 Fill in coupon and mail to 
HANSA ...... Sept.29 address below. 

ST. LOUIS .... Oct. 1 


CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, or 


MERICA LINE 4 Please send me free literature on EXCUR- 
HAMBUR -A SION RATES, also the all-inclusive 


ECONOMY EXCURSION TOURS OF EUROPE. | 


| Name. 
i 


 wtaptras haere very. 


m 57 Broadway, New York 
Psd = BOwling Green 9-6900 
HbA] 669 FifthAve., near 53d St. 
A’ G) Wickersham 2-1700 


Address. 


I City ee  Stafes A LU? 
SS DE eS RS EE BS) im Se Ae! 


F. B. Holter. 
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Books by Dr. Charles M. Jacobs 


HELPS ON THE ROAD 


Devotional Talks on Vital Themes 
Price, $1.00. 


THE WAY 


A Little Book of Christian Truth 
Price, $1.00. 


Now Ready 


THE FAITH OF THE CHURCH 
Addresses on the Apostles’ Creed 


These addresses were delivered by the author in the Mt. Airy Seminary 
chapel in 1936-’37. In response to the request of the students who heard 
them and who found them very helpful, they were prepared for publication. 
that all who read them 
reflection upon the mean- 
of the Creed, which 
fess. These addresses em- 
ligious values of the 
tion to the basic certain- 
and the theologian: have 
in common. They review the really important 
things we believe, and Sane show the Creed to be 
of supreme and permanent worth. The style and language are simple, 
clear, direct. The ordinary layman can read, enjoy, and find real help in 
these addresses. 


It was Dr. Jacobs’ hope 
may be led to a deeper 
ings of the familiar words 


Devotlosel Studies on the Aporites' Creed 


THE FAITH 


OF THE 


CHURCH 


Christians so often pro- 
phasize the personal re- 
Creed, and direct atten- 
ties which the layman 


Price, $1.00. 


THE STORY OF THE CHURCH 
An Outline of Its History from the End of the First to the End 
of the Nineteenth Century 
Price, $2.00. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 219 Sixth Street 1617 Sumter Street 
Chicago Pittsburgh Cc. 


Columbia, S. 


